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NEW MEXICO. 


The action of the Convention at Monterey has 
(setting aside the contingency of some unforeseen 
“ compromise”) settled forever the slavery ques- 
tion for California. The harvest of the gold- 
sown slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and the valleys 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquim, we are per- 
mitted to hope, will be reaped by free hands 
alone. The evils of war and conquest would 
coom tobe overruled for good ; the city of refuge, 
which Slavery sought for on the Pacific, is likely 
to prove for it a city of destruction. A single 
clause in the Constitution of California has bound 
her with stronger ties to the free North and East, 
than those which connect Ohio with Kentucky, 
or Pennsylvania with Maryland—the ties of a 
common interest and a homogeneous labor. 

The struggle, however, between the antagonis- 

tic interests of Slavery and Freedom, is by no 
means at an end, The seat of war is simply 
transferred from the shores of the Pacific to the 
valley of the Rio del Norte. New Mexico is 
now the debatable ground, where the contest is 
to be renewed ; and that Territory, which has been 
nearly lost sight of since its conquest, is once 
more an object of public interest. The discovery 
of the gold deposites of California has had the 
effect to fix all eyes upon a comparatively small 
portion of the vast territory which has been ac- 
quired by our treaty with Mexico. Everybody 
knows something of San Francisco on its sandy 
site, swept by the strong winds of the Pacific; 
Sutter’s Fort, the Sacramento and San Joaquim 
rivers, with their thousand tributaries, plough- 
ing the desolate mountain slopes into ravines; 
and, beyond all, the great snowy Sierra, whiten- 
ing along the sky. But of the vast regions of Del 
Norte and its tributaries little has been told us 
and little is known. As late as 1846, except to 
travelling caravans straggling across “ deserts 
vast and antres idle,’ from Missouri to the Mex- 
ican frontier, Santa Fe itself was as unfamiliar 
and apocryphal as Timbuctoo, and we knew as 
little of the towns and villages of the central 
valley of the great river of the North as we did 
of those of the White Nile. Since that period, 
the explorations of Fremont, Abert, and Emory, 
the results of which have been embodied in a se- 
ries of able reports to our Government, have ex- 
cited rather than satisfied the curiosity of the in- 
quirer into the wonders so long hidden behind 
the mountains of the West. We catch glimpses 
of a land of romance and marvels—where Cas- 
tilian and Aztec dwell side by side, unchanged by 
the lapse of centuries, amidst the mouldering 
monuments of Indian idolatry and Christian su- 
perstition ; and where the habits of the Spaniard 
and the Mexican of the days of Cervantes and 
Montezuma remain unaffected by the world’s 
progress. The Anglo-Saxon who enters the val- 
ley of the Rio del Norte leaves behind him all 
that is peculiar to our time. The shadow on the 
dial-plate goes backward three centuries—the 
noise and hurry of rail-cars and steam-engines 
give place to the silence and listlessness of rural 
life in the dark ages. Utilitarianism itself hesi- 
tates in view of this well-preserved relic of pas- 
toral simplicity and venerable superstition, and 
is almost persuaded to forego the privilege of 
speculating in Aztec ruins, and printing news- 
papers in “the seven cities of Cibola.” 





The area of New Mexico, according to Hum- 
boldt, is about half that of Texas, as defined by 
the same authority. A single glance at its map 
shows that but a small part of this surface is 
adapted to agriculture. The North is ridged by 
the Rocky Mountains, like the sea in a storm; 
and on both sides of the central valley of the Del 
Norte the mountains and naked table lands in- 
fringe upon the narrow strip of arable soil. Its 
capabilities as a grazing country, however, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

The State of New Mexico under the Mexican 
Government was divided into three districts, 
known as the North, the Central, and the South- 
east. From such sources as we have been able to 
avail ourselves of, we shall attempt to give a brief 
description of the country and its inhabitants. It 
must be necessarily brief and imperfect. 

The North District was divided into two coun- 

ties, Rio Arriba and Taos, the former containing 
seventeen towns or settlements, and the latter fif- 
teen. The population has been estimated at about 
30,000. ‘Taos, the northernmost town of New 
Mexico, is situated at the junctjerf of the forks of 
the Rio de Taos, in a valleyyeXtending nine or ten 
miles from north to soy, and seven or eight from 
east to west, wera by mountains on whose 
tops snow is visible throughout the year. Little 
or no rain “lls in the valley, except in what is 
called. "the raiy season; and the soil, which is 
naturally rich am productive, requires irrigation. 
Good crops of corn, wheat, beans, pumpkins, and 
melons, are raised, an& the neighboring hills af- 
ford excellent pasturageé for immense herds of 
cattle and horses, sheep and goats. The town of 
Taos has a population of frot 990 to 1 000; it is 
bailt of sun-dried brick around Agquare. Three 
or four miles distant, in a northeast direction, 
stands one of the most remarkable relics of the 
Aztec age—the celebrated Pueblo of Taos, situ- 
ated in a green nock of the Rocky Mountains, at 
the confluence of two rapid streams. It consists 
of two immense adobe structures, rising seven 
stories, in the form of a pyramid, with no entrance 
save at the top, and pierced in each story with 
loop-holes for defence. A high, thick wall of the 
Same material surrounds these buildings, strength- 
ened by huge palisades. It was in these ancient 
towers that the natives made their last stand 
against the American forces, in 1847. Defeated at 
Canada and Embuda, they retired to the strong- 
hold of Taos, and for several days held out against 
the invaders, yielding only after a long and bloody 
struggle. 

Leaving Taos, and taking a southwest direction 
- ® rough and rugged country, dotted here and 
Rowe eee of cedars, the bridle-path to 
io tahabiance he pee of Embuda, of 300 or 
grazing. pee te dependent mainly on 
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Mexicans in 1847, A few ps . 
southerly direction, the a Sethe Date 
breaks out from the mountains, and in aoe 
valley stands the little town of La a angle 
most northern settlement on thebanks rhe ti me 
Here, in beautiful contrast to the ariq ae 


and naked and desolate table-lands 
around, are green fields of corn and wheat 

fine orchards of plums, apricots, and pened 
Next is the town of Los Luceros, and u few miles 
lower that of San Juan, opposite to which opens 
the fertile valley of the Chama river, which here 
unites with the Rio del Norte. Canada, Te- 
muque, and a few other settlements, intervene be- 
‘ween this place and Santa Fe, Leaving Te- 


above and 


with cedars, the traveller enters the Central Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, and looks down upon the 
city of Santa Fe—a dingy collection of square, 
low, adobe houses, grouped around the wide plaza, 
with the massive towers of churches rising above 
them. The Central District consists of 39 towns, 
or pueblos, and has about 40,000 inhabitants. The 
valley in which the capital of New Mexico is 
situated is enclosed by desolate hills and moun- 
tains, and watered by a small river. It is culti- 
vated solely by irrigation. Easterly, on the track 
of the St. Louis caravans, the towns of San Mi- 
guel and Los Vegas lie hidden among the moun- 
tains, surrounded by corn-fields and pastures. In 
this direction, thirty miles from Santa Fe, is the 
ancient village of Pecos, on the river of the same 
name. Here, side by side, stand the ruins of an 
Indian temple and a Christian church; in the 
former, until within a few years, the Pecos kept 
their sacred fire burning, when the tribe becoming 
nearly extinct, the few survivors emigrated to 
the Pueblo of the Zuni Indians, carrying with 
them the perpetual fire. One tradition current 
in the neighborhood is, that they kept in their 

ample a large serpent, to which human victims 
wave sometimes: sacrificed. Nothing can be eon- 
ceived of more picturesque than these ruins. 
They stand on an eminence overlooking the wind- 
ing river. Close behind them converge two lofty 
mountain ridges, and through a gap over the 
crumbling towers of the Jesuit chapel and the 
Pagan estuffa, peak above peak of far distant 
mountains rise against the sky, their rugged out- 
lines standing out sharp and hard in the dry at- 
mosphere. 

Thirty or forty miles south of the capital is 
the village of Tuerto, at the foot of the Gold 
Mountains. The inhabitants are mostly engaged 
in gold-digging—a thriftless, miserable people. 
They dig holes with a bit of iron, and wash out 
the gold-dust in gourd shells, or the horns of the 
mountain goat. Of the value and extent of the 
mines, nothing very definite is known. Lieut. 
Abert, who visited them two or three years ago, 
could not ascertain that any considerable for- 
tunes had been made by the proprietors. One of 
them, a Mr. Campbell, had found two valuable 
masses of the precious metal, one worth $700, and 
the other $900. Here also are mines of lead and 
copper. 

Leaving Santa Fe, and crossing over to the Rio 
del Norte, the first considerable town on the river 
below San Juan is the Indian Pueblo of San Do- 
mingo. It isa compact village of adobe houses of 
two stories, surrounded by large unfenced fields 
of corn and melons. On the opposite side of the 
river, on a bluff 300 feet above the water, is an 
ancient ruin, the origin of which is unknown. 
The fine little town of San Philippe has a beauti- 
ful location, a ruined Catholic church standing 
high above the river, reminding the traveller of 
the castled crags of the Rhine. Next are Algo- 
dines, Angosturas, Santa Ana, and Ranchita. The 
valley here exhibits signs of great fertility, and 
the houses are large and commodious. The vil- 
lage of Bernalillo is surrounded by beautiful 
vineyards, from which great quantities of wine 
and brandy are made. It is the capital of the 
Southeast division of New Mexico, which includes 
thirty-one settlements, and numbers some 28,000 
inhabitants. Below, on the west side of the river, 
are Podillas, Isoletta, Chavez, Sancillo, Savinal, 
Polvaderos, and Soccerro. The last is one of the 
largest towns in New Mexico, containing about 
2,000 inhabitants. On the east side is the old 
and wealthy city of Albuquerque, together with 
Tome, Peralta, Cibolletta, Jorgita, Valverde, and 
Fra Christobel, the last, situated at the northern 
termination of the dismal Jornado del Muerte 
range, being the most southern town of New 
Mexico. 

Ina linealmost directly west from Albuquerque, 
are several flourishing Indian towns, built on 
rocky hills, which the late Albert Gallatin sup- 
posed to be identical with the seven cities of the 
kingdom of Cibolo, so famous in the Spanish 
chronicles of the expedition of Vasquez Corona- 
da into New Mexico in 1542. The most remark- 
able and considerable of these ancient cities is 
Acoma, situated amidst the southern spurs of the 
Sierra San Matorga, about sixty miles from the 
Pel Norte. Its long blocks of adobe houses and 
the towers of its church crown the summit of a 
lofty sandstone rock, 300 or 400 feet above the 
valley in which runs the road to Laguna, Mo- 
quino, and other villages, similarly situated and 
of equal antiquity. The inhabitants are well 
provided with all the necessaries of life, abound- 
ing in corn, peaches, and melons. Their houses 
are well built and commodious, and three stories 
high. 

On the other side of the Dei Norte, about fifty 
miles in an easterly direction from the town of 
Tome, below Albuquerque, are several settle- 
ments, the principal of which are Tegique and 
Manzano. The latter boasts of large apple or- 
chards, and a fine stream of water runs through 
the central streets. The houses and church are 
covered with a wash of calcined selenite, of daz- 
zling whiteness. In the vicinity are mines of 
silver, copper, and iron, which are said to be pro- 
ductive. Six miles distant are the ruins of the 
ancient town of Quarra. The magnificent cathe- 
dral of red sandstone is still standing, roofless 
and decaying. Lieutenant Abert, of the topo- 
graphical corps, relates an incident of his visit to 
this place in the antumn of 1846, which may 
afford a hint to gold seekers. A Mexican called 
him aside, and told him he had discovered the 
greatest mine in the country, where were abun- 
dance of gold and silver, and he wished the pro- 
tection of the American force, to enable him to 
work it, as otherwise the Recos, or proprietors, 
would seize upon it, and deprive him of the bene- 
fit of his discovery. Abo, another ruined town, 
is in the same vicinity. One of the principal 
buildings is 130 feet in length, the walls two feet 
in thickness, and beautifully wrought and polish- 
ed. A little farther eastward are the salt lakes, 
which supply a great portion. of New Mexico 
With salt. 

We have now hastily glanced over the inhab- 
ited parts of Neueva Mexico. From all that we 
can learn, the wealth of the country is in the 
hands of a comparatively small portion of the 
population, who live in a style of rude magnifi- 
cence, with costly carpets on earthen floors, and 
silver plate on rough tables. Chattel slavery does 
not exist in New Mexico, but peonage, or servi- 
tude for debt, is the condition of large numbers 
of the laborers. Indolence is a characteristic of 
all classes. Agriculture is wholly confined to the 
watercourses, a8 irrigation is indispensable. This 
is easily accomplished in the valley of the Del 
Norte, which, from its upper settlements to the base 
of Fra Christobal mountain—the extreme southern 
point of improvement—falls from 5,200 feet above 
the level of the sea to about 4,000. The descent 
is regular, and the bottom lands, which average 
about one and a half miles in breadth, are ele- 
vated only a few feet above the river. The water 
can be tapped at almost any point without a dam. 
Captain Johnson, who fell on the fatal field of 
San Pasqual, in his joxrnal of a march from 
Santa Fe to California, remarks, that a canal, 
which could be easily constructed along the base of 
the hills, might furnish a means of transportation, 
48 well as of complete irrigation of the valley— 
thus enabling it to support ten times its present 
number of inhabitants, as the soil, when suitably 
anne is most abundantly productive. Wheat, 
ndian corn, beans, melons, apricots, peaches, 
onioney, are the principal crops. The 





farming implements are rude and clumsy. Wheat 
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and other grains are hoed into the ground by 
hand, and much waste is occasioned by their mode 
of threshing or treading out the grain with mules 
and horses. Flour sells in Santa Feand Taos for 
from $2.50 to $4 per cwt., according to its quality. 
Wood is scarce in the valley ; a few cedars, pines, 
and cotton trees, being thinly scattered along the 
river. It is more abundant in the mountain 
gorges. The fences are of the same material as 
the walls of the houses, sun-dried brick. The 
grape flourishes here, and the wine of the coun- 
try is pronounced excellent, as might be expect- 
ed, from the dry, sunny climate. Delicious apri- 
cots and peaches abound, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the Indian villages. 

The streams have fine fish, and are the haunt 
of vast flocks of geese, ducks, and other wild 
fowl. Beaver dams are frequent. The mountains 
and high table-lands afford excellent grazing, and 
some of the wealthy proprietors have 30,000 head 
of sheep. The mutton of New Mexico is admit- 
ted to be of asuperior quality. Wool, probably 
of an inferior staple, is sold 2s low as 4 cents per 
fleece. 

At an elevation of 5,000 fect above the sea, 
with a clear, dry atmosphere, and shut out from 
the cold blasts of the north and east by high 
mountain ranges, the valley of the Del Norte is 
probably one of the most beautiful regions in the 
known world. Many of its towns are remarkable 
for the picturesque beauty of their location, 
amidst orchards and vineyards, overlooking the 
winding river, and relieved against a background 
of lofty mountains. 

The climate is regular and temperate. By the 
meteorological observations of Lieutenant Emory 
in 1846, we find the average of the thermometer, 
during August and September, about 66°. The 
first frost was on the 5th of October. The nights 
are generally cool. The fierce winds which 
sweep the prairics and buffalo-ranging grounds 
of the east are scarcely felt in the Del Norte val- 
ley. The calmness, stillness, and extreme purity 
of the atmosphere are noticed particularly by the 
officers engaged in the military reconnoissance of 
1846-7. 

The Indian inhabitants of New Mexico are not 
te be confounded with our Northern tribes. They 
are a civilized people, more industrious than the 
Castilian race, living in well-built houses, and 
possessing considerable wealth. Each village has 
its handsome adobe church, with its whitewashed 
facade and towers, and its good-natured, well- 
conditioned padre. The large proportion of them 
can read and write, as the priest also officiates 
in the character of schoolmaster. Wooden 
crosses erected over graves, with a request for 
prayers for the departed written upon them, meet 
the eye of the traveller among their villages. Re- 
ligious fetes and processions are common, yet it is 
obvious that much of the old leaven of the Aztec 
mythology and rites still exist amidst the symbols 
of a purer, gentler,and more humane worship, 
Humboldt remarks that the Mexican Indians knew 
little of religion save its exterior forms, and that 
in their conversion from paganism dogma has 
not succeeded to dogma, but simply ceremony to 
ceremony. In some instances the pagan rites have 
been continued almost down to the present time, 
in immediate contact with Catholic ceremonials, 
as at Pecos, where the dismal and mournful song 
of the fire-worshipper in the estuffa mingled with 
the voice of the priest and the chant of the chor- 
isters in the neighboring cathedral. 

Hitherto the tide of adventure and emigration 
has not been turned towards New Mexico, but 
none can say how soon the capricious waves may 
break over the mountain barriers which enclose 
it. The discovery of new mines of precious 
metals, or the successful working of the old ones— 
a matter by no means improbable—may make 
Santa Fe a formidable rival of San Francisco. 
God grant that, in that event, we may not neu- 
tralize the benefits which this interesting country 
may derive from our advanced civilization, by in- 
troducing the most hateful relic of barbarism 
which remains to offend the moral sense of the 
world. J.G. W. 
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METAPHYSICS.—No. 6. , 


Mental analysis—Defects of the accepted theories in 
aim and method—Spiritual science beyond the juris- 
diction of that experience which is the test of physi- 
cal truth—The mind’s relations, affeetions and 
modes of action various ; its organization infer- 
red—Naturalists recognise notions of their suljects, 
general, common and special ; metaphysicians stop 
short of the special and elementary—Scientific anal- 
ysis resolves all compounds, (objects and ideas) into 
their elements—Plurality of the mental faculties 
and of their cerebral organs indicated by analogies 
in the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, es- 
pecially in the nervous system ; Fatigue, of a single 
power ; Dreams and partial Insanity— Connection 
between forms and uses absolute and necessary. 

It is possible to conceive of the mind as a 
simple and indivisible substance or essence, ca- 
pable of passing into different states and so, in 
its entirety, manifesting all its varied modes of 
action and affection. Some systematic theorists 
formally affirm this doctrine of it, and the most of 
those who do not trouble themselves with the 
point involved, in effect treat itso. Denying to 
spirit all the properties, laws and conditions of 
matter, and all correspondence to it, they anx- 
iously exclude all conceptions of it, either in sub- 
stance or in action, which embrace the idea of di- 
visions, parts and complexity of constitution and 
function. 

It is also possible to regard it as an aggregate 
or congeries of faculties and capacities, distinct 
and coexistent ; somewhat in the light of an or- 
ganic structure, or, analogous to the human body, 
which, though it is an unit by organization, con- 
sists of a great number of members, so unlike 
that no one is capable of the office of any other, 
and though admitting an almost infinite variety 
of combinations in action, the whole is perhaps 
never engaged in any one particular act. 

Mere observation without the least reflection or 
philosophy teaches and impresses a distinction 
among the processes of nnture—crystallization, so- 
lution, elasticity, gravitation of unsupported 
bodies, evaporation and such like phenomena, get 
noticed, individualized and named. So, the ne- 
cessities of thought and communication oblige 
every one to distinguish those general kinds of 
mental action which are designated by the names 
of perception, judgment, memory, benevolence, 
devotion, reasoning, instinct, etc. The philoso- 
phies in vogue occupy themselves with these 
phases of mental manifestation, and after the ex- 
ample of the sciences, which are entitled to the 
term, they also speak of analysis although their 
method has no just pretensions to it; being, in 
fact, only an assorting or classifying of ultimate 
effects and appearances, in total disregard of the 
elementary powers upon which they depend. If 
here and there a fundamental faculty gets recog- 
nition in some of these systems it is an accident 
and not the result of any such analytical method 
as promises to bring the intrinsic constitution and 
nature of the mind into notice. However and to 
whatever purpose they employ investigation, they 
never press analysis so as to trace differences of 
office up to any real distinctiompof elementary 
faculty in the: mental structure. If one were to 
demand from a college of metaphysicians a sci- 
ence of mind really equivalent to the chemistry 
of matter, he would. be stunned with a general 
disclaimer of all such inquiries—he might as well 
ask them for the anatomy of the “ spiritual body” 
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itself. Indeed, there is no chapter in the modern 
psy cologies half so long, half eo full of pretension, 
or 80 glorified with the eloquence of words, or 
so glutted with twattle and cant, as that one 
which disavows all ontological investigations, and 
all possibility of knowledge in the intimate consti- 
tution of the mind. Authors and declaimers are 
never so much on parade as when they are argu- 
ing the philosophy of this pet negation of theirs, 
and illustrating the wonderful wisdom of its igno- 
rance! Physical science makes such a figure 
among its terra firma data that the truths which 
can show no other evidence than their moral and 
logical necessity are not allowed to assert an equal 
certainty or pretend to scientific demonstration. 
“ Experiment and induction thence” is the battle 
ery of material philosophy in its strife with the 
mysteries of nature, and under it she has achiev- 
ed her stupendous victorics ; but spiritual science 
cannot pile up hertrophies on the field of achieve- 
ment like steam and electricity, and the finer 
truths of the more etherial philosophy are 
drowned amid the din and clatter of physical 
demonstration. “ Experience,” (said some John- 
sonian dogmatist, half.a céa.ury ago,) “which is 
constantly contradicting human theories, is the 
only test of truth.” But it is obvious that experi- 
ence can only contradict theories of such things 
as it has cognizance of, and that all the stumbling 
which it can detect is done on its own stilts. It 
is, in fact, busy at nothing but denying things 
that it knows nothing about, and contradicting 
the falsehoods which it taught before—repenting 
its own crimes and cobbling its own blunders, and 
committing and making new ones, to be corrected 
in like manner as it gets wiser. This maxim is 
nevertheless employed to prohibit all inquiry be- 
yond the range of sense and observation, and it 
has had the luck, absurdly enough, to secure the 
homage at once of philosophical bigotry and skep- 
ticism. Locke and Hume agree upon it as a 
starting point, and the coarsest materialists and 
devoutest religionists here occupy common theo- 
retical ground. 

Misdirected by the notion that experiment 
must guide and limit analysis in spiritual as in 
physical science, inquiry has made no systematic 
effort to unfold the intrinsic constitution of the 
mind. But, knowledge to be useful must be 
special and particular where it touches on fact 
and principle; and the office and use of analysis 
is to resolve compounds into their elements, and 
to reduce general into specific idess. In mental 
science it is the function of analysis to trace man- 
ifestations till they stand appropriated in the 
primitive and fundamental faculties which pro- 
duce them. Ultimate actions and effects are the 
points of departure, not the aims of this inquiry ; 
yet in the various systems extant perhaps not 
half a dozen truly elementary powers are indicat- 
ed, and even these are not admittel in any broad 
apprehension of the great principlewhich governs 
in the evolution of natural truth. Speculation 
has been mainly occupied with systematizing ope- 
rations where they ultimate in the facts of obser- 
vation and experience, and with the most general 
views of these. 

If the intrinsic constitution of the soul were 
wholly inscrutable, or if it were ascertained to be 
without parts or composition—a simple essence 
and a single power in its utmost nature—it is yet 
so obviously the subject of such greaffy varied 
states, actions and relations that a theory of sim- 
plism applied to its phenomena and constitution 
answers more of the ends for which science is 
pursued. It is indeed, difficult to conceive how 
any ‘ruth even the most abstract, can be so useless 
for all practical purposes as this notion is. Still, 
whether simple in essence or not, it is not with its 
substance that we are concerned but with its 
manner of existence and its modes of activity, 
which certainly are exceedingly complex. 

The soul is in relation with all that variety of 
natural beings which immediately surrounds it; 
it is susceptible of their manifold properties; it is 
variously modified by them, and is capable of 
multiform action upon them. In the region of 
its relations there are such properties and condi- 
tions of things as, color, form, order, number, 
The mind has also con- 


melody, beauty and harmony among the objects of 
sense and its own ideas. All these are varied 
modes of mental action and signify and proclaim 
a correspondent variety of powers in its nature, 
and argue its organization. 

Moreover, it is adjusted to duty and enjoyment 
by numerous forms of emotion which link it by its 
richly varied loves to the society of its kind and 
fit it for all the reciprocities of service and regards 
which constitute its social life. And above all 


these—and they are many and noble, ranging 
through the whole scale of affections from simple 
amenity of manners up to universal benevolence— 
above all these, in office and aim, tower the reli- 
gious affections apprehending and responding to 
the attributes of the Divine, and completing and 
crowning that wondrous correspondence and ad- 
justment of faculty to object which constitutes the 
human nature a reproduction of all that is below 
it, and a reflection of all that is above it, in the 
universe. 

Naturalists have not been satisfied with general 
conceptions in their respective departments. They 
have carried their science deeper into the secrets 
of nature than the general notion that all inani- 
mate bodies have extension, configuration, mobil- 
ity and such like; nay, they rest: not even in those 
qualities which are common to kinds of objects, as 
of metals—their ductility, density and lustre. 
Particular metals, such as copper, iron, gold, must 
be specified—particular earths, as chalk, clay, &c. 
Indeed analysis has scarcely begun its work at the 
point of these very obvious distinctions ; it decom- 
poses every compound, discovers the gases and 
the bases of the earths, alkalis and metals, until 
the simple elements of all substances are separated, 
and their properties, affinities and spheres of ac- 
tion are all known. Science pulls all fabrics into 
pieces to learn the mystery of their construction, 
and to acquire the power of producing others; 
she resolves all substances into the elemental 
chaos again to note the Jaws and trace the process 
of their organization ; and wrenches the secrets 
from the very heart of nature which invest her 
with its dominion. Ideas and notions general and 
abstract are the outline intuitions and sponta- 
neous products of our faculties and are given as 
receptacles of the particular truths which they 
logically include, and all the learning of life is 
nothing else than producing them into these ulti- 
mated specialties. I have the general conception of 
causation as capacity for comprehending all forms 
and modes of efficiency: I have the sentiment of 
reverence as a general impulse to the homages 
severally due to all the species of exalted worth; 
and benevolence to be branched out to its diverse 
objects in their due quality and measure, Dis- 
tinctness, individuality, specialty, is the drift 
and destination of all intellectual development : it 
lives and grows only by the digestion of its ali- 
ment, and its more than chemical perfectness of 
decomposition and assimilation. 

Speculation in this matter tends to practice, and 
opinions affect interests. It is not @ matter of 
indifference whether morality be regarded as a 
product of reflection, and so within the reach and 

wer of preceptive instruction; or, attibuted to 

Ities as different from those of the under- 
standing as the ear is from the eye, and r-quir- 
ing a correspondent difference of culture. An 
education proceeding upon the ground that mur- 
als must be proved will result very differently 
from that system which teaches that they must be 
felt. But the judgment of a notion is pronounced 
when it is found untrue, for mischief only can re- 
sult. from falsehood; and, the health and life of 
the depend as closely upon the truth of its 
as the body’s upon the relations which 

it maintains to the physical forces that surround it. 

I will not further upon the necessity of 
special, intimate, distinctive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the 


pon acl tg. ner nae eg or Sar 
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Sone of its dignity and value above every 
er. ; ‘, 
I do not admit that inquiry into the intimate 
nature of the soul is impracti¢able, or unprofitable, 








or asary, or forbidden; but, as the truth 
uL ‘deration lies displayed in both provin- 
ces ,,.0g, We will pursue it now in the region 


of phys, “inquiry. The mind whether a simple 
force, lik@the stream that drives a mill, or complex 
as the hand that moves witbin its glove, is attached 
to the bodily organization, and within the sphere 
of physics clocely conforms to the laws of its mate- 
rial machinery. ‘To every variety of external ob- 
jects the mechanism has an adapted variety of 
structure, and the multiform offices of the mental 
instruments intimate a corresponding difference 
of faculties in the agent. A part of any machine 
which represents ro thought and forwards no 
purpose and answers to no necessity of the design 
in which it is emp! yed, is absurd and imperti- 
nent. 

We have taken the ground that the brain is the 
immediate instrument of the mind, and of course 
hold that in this service it is subject to all the 
laws of organism. Anatomical analysis, like 
chemical, ascertains the fact that every difference 
of quality and function takes difference of form 
and organization; and we have in every realm of 
nature the general law that for the production of 
dissimilar effects the material conditions of hodics are 
always varied. In the inanimate world every salt | 
and metal has a peculiar crystallization as decided | 
as its difference of qualities; the chemist knows 
them by their figure alone. In vegetable life the 
difference of structure is just as great as the dif- 
ference of character among plants: the instructed 
sense of the botanist distinguishes kinds, species 
and varieties by visible and tangible differences 
of organization ; and in the individual plant, the 
wood, the bark, the leaves, the fruit are as distin- 
guishable in form and arrangement as in office. 
But it is in the human constitution especially, 
where all the endowments of the inferior creation 
are reproduced, and still nobler ones added, that 
this law gets overwhelming demonstration. Pass- 
ing over the more open and obvious illustrations 
offered by the heart, lungs, liver, etc., of the doc- 
trine that differences of function, vital as well as 
mechanical, required variety of apparatus, let us 
trace the evidences of the law more minutely in the 
divisions of function in a single organ of sense. 
The tongue is the organ of taste. We speak of 
the sense of taste as a single one—as one of five; 
but savors are diverse, there are, among others 
easily distinguished, sour, sweet and bitter, and 
these are appropriated each to a special part of 
the tongue, and is felt in no other place. Sour at 
the tip, sweet along the edgesand under them, and 
bitter at the root. Ifthe tongue is thrust beyond 
the lips the acidity of cream of tartar will be pro- 
duced the instant that it touches the extremity of 
the organ; but aloes, though a most malignant 
bitter, is not appreciated or recognised in that 
position and vlace at all. So, if the acid is care- 
fully laid on the root of the tongue, it will be 
swallowed without being perceived; but bitter 
clings there for a long time after the impression is 
made. Now, if the difference of sour and bitter 
and sweet, demands a change of structure and 
qualities, we have the infinite complexity of the 
animal organization explained, and the doctrine 
that no one texture performs more than one office 
fully supported. 

The varied susceptibility of the body to the 
effects of drugs, renders it probable that every 
remedial agent has a specific destination. In- 
deed, if it were not so, varying the dose and cir- 
cumstances of administration would produce all 
the variety of effects which in practice are ob- 
tained only by a multiplication of remedies. The 
nervous system by virtue of its higher organiza- 
tion and nearer analogies to our subject is the 
best qualified, and is, in fact, the clearest wit- 
ness to the truth of our proposition. The 
nerves which connect the brain and spinal cord 
with the general muscular system, and convey 
the volitions from the brain to the members, and 
the sensations from the surface to the brain, are 
demonstrated now to be double in structure as 
they are known to be in function. They all rise 
by double roots, one, the sensitive, the other, the 
motor nerve. The complexity of the nervous dis- 
tribution generally is to the same point, and une- 
quivocal. The tengue has taste, common volun- 
tary motion, common sensation, and motion asso- 
ciated with respiration in oral language; to give 
it these endowments it has as many kinds of 
nerves coming to it from totally different sources. 
It has a gustatory, a respiratory, a motor, and, a 
sensitive nerve. ‘The eye in like manner has its 
nerve of vision, common sensation, motion, and, ex- 
pression—a complexity of apparatus answering to 
the diversity of office in perfect numerical paral- 
lelism. It is not so in the circulation of the 
blood ; there, the fluid is uniform in its constitu- 
tion, and all parts of the body are supplied from 
the muin trunks as they pass, by the nearest and 
most convenient routes; just as the principal 
water-pipes in our cities are tapped to supply the 
want in the immediate vicinity. But nerves 
whose general office it is to endow the body with 
all its modes of vitality, come from all directions 
and distances to supply a single organ with its 
many kinds of power and capacity. 

The impression might be greatly deepened by 
multiplying the proofs of the doctrine which these 
few facts illustrate. If only a finger be so far 
mentally analyzed as to distinguish its muscles, 
arteries, nerves and skin, and the modifications of 
structure be dwelt upon long enough to raise its 
own philosophy, the conclusion will be irresisti- 
ble that the mechanism of Nature is just as com- 
plex as her operations are various; and, the ex- 
treme simplicity of apparatus so often ascribed 
to her will appear rather oratorical than oracu- 
lar. The truth is that every fibre in the animal 
body, every atom ia the creation, having a special 
office has a distinct form; that quality and struc- 
ture are in necessary connection; and, that all 
the forms of things depend upon their uses. The 
elements of material beings are probably distinct 
in properties and embodiment as they stand in 
the Divine conception—certainly, they are as they 
are related to all other agencies; and the con- 
tinual flux of forms which marks the ceaseless 
dissolutions and new creations of existence, re- 
sults from the play of laws which rest in this in- 
trinsic difference of the permanent elements. 

At the risk of tediousness I must, for the sake 
of discipline where conviction already exists, and 
for adaptation to styles of mind not met by the 
previous method of treatment, offer some other 
argu:nents for the diversity of the mental facul- 
ties and, under our rule, the corresponding plu- 
rality of the cerebral organs. They are such as 
these, viz: The inequality of faculties in the same 
mind—difference of ability for different things 
being both original and insurmountable. Walter 
Scott could not draw with a pencil the landscapes 
which he painted in words—Michael Angelo was 
absolutely incapable of composing the pictures of 
Raphael. A great master fails in drawing while 
he excels in coloring; another shall have form 
and attitude exquisitely and never attain to emi- 
nence in color. Washington could not have writ- 
ten Byron’s poetry, nor could Newton have cre- 
ated Macheth. The inference is that the differ- 
ence of faculty is not merely change of state of 
the whole mind, so that strengthening it gene- 
rally will necessarily strengthen it in every par- 
ticular power or mode of manifestation ; and the 
facts in the case of every man—in his intellect 
and in his morals—are conclusive. 

Fatigue of a single faculty while the others re- 
main vigorous and capable is a clear proof of dis- 
tinct organic apparatus; and dreaming, somnam- 
bulism and partial insanity are easily understood 
upon the hypothesis of a plurality of nervous 
instruments, and utterly inexplicable on any 
other. Madness, though complete as to some of 
the powers isseldom universal ; and the absurdity 
of dreams is often seen to be in the inactivity of 
a single faculty, as of conscience, time, benevo- 
lence. Frightful crimes are committed in sleep 
without the slightest thought of the wrong ; and 
dates and localities not only fall into confusion, 
but often fall clean out of consideration and con- 
sciousness. It is remarkable too that the feeling 
or faculty most active during the preceding day 
is by exhaustion the wanting one in the phantasms 
of the night ; while all the other parts and pro- 
cesses are conducted coherently and consistently 
by the faculties which are awake in this state of 
partial sleep. In our daylight wakefulness and 
general activity, the faculties are never all at 
work at once nor capable of it. 

Our conclusion, clear enough before, is rein- 
forced by these considerations, and we write it 
down for settled that— 

The faculties of the intcllect and the senti- 
ments, affections, passions and instincts of the 
moral nature are very numerous and unlike; and 
that— 


They are each manifested by a special part of 
the cerebral apparatus. 

The subject of mental analysis to be continued 
in our next. Senior. 
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VIL. 
GENERAL STUART-GORDON’S “OWN MAN.” 


“He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you; and he is a good 
man enough; he’s one of the soundest judgments, and a 
proper man of person.”— Troilus anil Cressida. 


“ Does he not hold up his head, as it were, and strut in his 
gait?” — Twelfth Night. ig ; 


Upon the morning succeeding Susan Somer- 
ville’s first visit to the Isle of Rays, General 
Stuart-Gordon and his son met in the oak parlor, 
at an unusually early breakfast. Apollo Relvi- 
dere, the General’s body servant, as a gentleman’s 
valet de chambre is called in the South, was in at- 
tendance with his old master’s outer garment, for 
the gentlemen of the Isle of Rays were already 
falling into slovenly bachelor habits, converting 
parlors into dressing rooms, and vice versa. Apolo 
Belvidere needs a description, even for those who 
have seen the celebrated statue of the god of 
poetry, music, and beauty, who was not his anti- 
type as well as his namesake. Apollo had been 
“old master’s” man ever since both were boys; 
had attended him in camp, or, to use his own 
phrase, “had gone with him to the wars;” had 
cleaned his arms, brushed his uniform, and black- 
ed his boots, during the whole Revolutionary 
struggle ; had retired refulgent with the martial 
glory that blazed around the young hero, and was 
now reposing with him on his laurels. What 
feats! what miracles! of military prowess, had his 
master, General Stuart-Gordon, accomplished ! 
What folios, what tomes, what libraries, would the 
history of his exploits fill, as related by his biogra- 
pher, Apollo, of evenings at the side of the great 
kitchen fire, to the assembled, admiring, and as- 
tonished household! On comparing Apollo’s ac- 
counts of his master’s slain, crippled, or “ capti- 
vated,” with the army reports of the killed, 
wounded, or captured, one would be forced to de- 
cide that Apollo told lies!—I beg pardon—“ ele- 
vated the real into the ideal !”—or that noone would 
else had shed blood in the cause of liberty. Apollo 
admired his master with all his soul, and imitated 
him with all his might. When Captain Henry 
Cartwright first married the heiress and assumed 
the name of the Stuart-Gordons, and took up his 
residence at the Isle of Rays, Apollo’s pride in his 
master and glory in the great alliance was some- 
what dimmed by the haughtily imposed condition 
that deprived the young bridegroom of his pa- 
tronymic, illustrious as he considered it with mil- 
itary glory. 

Family pride in America is, with rare excep- 
tions, to be found only in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where it characterizes the descendants of 
the high churchmen, the Catholics, and the cava- 
liers, who settled these States—or among the very 
few families that emigrating thence have settled in 
the Carolinas and the distant Southern States- 
In the far South, asin the North and the West, 
there is the pride of wealth—in Maryland and 
Virginia, only the pride of birth. And this tacit 
assertion of family dignity is as emphatic, in old 
Maryland and Virginian tobacco planters, as the 
same thing in an Irish baronet or a “ Heeghland 
laird” And it extends from the head of the 
house to the poorest o!d slave bred on the planta- 
tion. Just as in Scotland and Ireland, peasantry 
and clansmen fight about the relative dignity of 
their lords and chiefs, so in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the old family servants dispute about the 
comparative antiquity and respectability of titeir 
masters’ families. 

So it was a grievous mortification, as you may 
judge, to Apollo Belvidere, when his master, ab- 
juring his patronymic, assumed the name of Stu- 
art-Gordon. It was in a state of deep distress, 
between his pride and his humiliation, that, on 
the morning after the wedding, in emerging from 
the dressing room of his master, at whose toilet 
he had just been assisting, Apollo Belvidere en- 
countered Seraphina, the dressing-maid of the 
bride. It was the first time that the Apollo had 
seen “that Wenus carbed in jet,” as he afterwards 
called her. Apollo made a magnificent bow—just 
such 9, one as he had seen his master make on en- 
tering a ball-room ; Seraphina curtesied—just as 
Miss Stuart-Gordon did on receiving a visiter ; 
and then presumed that she had the honor of 
speaking to Mr. Apollo, Captain Stuart-Gordon’s 
gentleman, and hoped that he would follow her in 
to breakfast, which was then ready in the front 
kithen. Mr. Apollo winced ; but, drawing himself 
up, thought that Miss Seraphina was under a 
“collusion ;” he had not the honor of an acquaint- 
ance with Captain Stuart-Gordon, whom, he sup- 
posed, was the brother of the new Mrs. Cartwright 
he said, as he accompanied her to the breakfast 
table. Then Miss Seraphina, believing his as- 
sumed ignorance real, explained the conditions of 
the marriage. In reply to this, Mr. Apollo cour- 
teously insinuated that there must be still some 
mistake ; that such an arrangement would be 
“converting all the substituted usages of society 
into miscord.”” Miss Seraphina expounded, with 
some hauteur, too! that it was a custom of the 
Stuart-Gordons, whenever an /ziress of the house 
was given in marriage, to exact of the bridegroom 
the assumption of the family name ; that this was 
very proper, for that they were descended from 
the royal Stuarts of Scotland; whereas, Captain 
Cartwright, now Captain Stuart-Gordon, was of 
a comparatively new family. Apollo Belvidere 
plumed up!—pride conquered gallantry. His 
Chesterfieldean urbanity and propriety of manner, 
his Websterian precision and elegance of language, 
were forgotten ; starting up, he exclaimed— 

“Pish! tush! tut! pshaw !—don’t tell me about 
King Charles’ unlegitimate descendans! King 
Charles himself was a rebellion hanged for trea- 
son! If blood were gold, Captain Henry Cart- 
wright (I iil call him Cartwright!) could sell 
and buy the whole house of you! He descended 
from King Charles, were you!” he sneered, with 
@ diabolical grin of scorn and malice contorting 
his shining black face. “Captain Cartwright 
can say more than that! Captain Cartwright’s 
nigger was descended from a King! I am great- 
grandson of Prince Tongataboo, Emperor of 
Eahei-poewai, and if I’m a man servant now, it’s 
through the fortunes of war!” 


I do not know how Apollo Belvidere looked at 
that time, but I have heard him accurately de- 
scribed as he looked in his old age—as he stood 
that morning, near the door of the oak parlor, 
with his master’s hunting-coat thrown across his 
arm, his spurs in his hand; his tall, broad- 
shouldered, erect figure, dressed in an old suit of 
his master’s blue and yellow regimentals, was 
surmounted by a face black as jet, seamed and 
wrinkled like an Indian walnut, and shining like 
a dried prune, and topped bya crop of hair white 
as SNOW. 4 

As the gentlemen arose from their breakfast, 
and as the General walked leisurely up to his old 
servitor, and laying off his dressing gown, and 
receiving the hunting-coat from his hands, ad- 
dressing his son, he said— 

“The hounds meet at Battletown Plains, this 
morning ; will you not join us for once, Louis?” 

Louis declined, with a grave smile. He was 
weary of reiterating his aversion to field sports. 

“What will you do with yourself, then, Louis? 
Stay, I will tell you. Ride over to Mont Crystal, 
and call on. Miss Armstrong, will you not?” 

‘Again Louis gravely declined the proposition. 

“You are a strange youth, Louis. ‘Man de- 
lights you not, nor woman either? How do you 
s 
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intend to pass theday? Why not pay your re- 
spects to Miss Armstrong ?”’ 

“Do you not think, father, that there is another 
lady who has a primary claim to my humble ser- 
vices, this morning ?” 

#“ MissSomerville! Ah, yes. But Susan is such 
recluse, that one scarcely ever thinks of visiting 
her. Flowever, present my compliments to Miss 
Somerville, and, thanking her again for her con- 
descension last evening, say that if I dared ask 80 
much of her courtesy, I should entreat her to 
come over and pour out the old man’s tea again.” 

Smiling unconsciously at this droll blending of 
natural social affections with prime conventional 
ceremony, Louis howed acquiescence; and the 
General, now fully accoutred, went out from the 
house, and, mounting his great black hunter, set 
forth for Battletown Plains. 





VIIL. 

THE MISTRESS AND THE MAID. 
One whose life is like a star, 
Without, toil, or rest to mar 
Its divinest harmony— 

Its God-given eternity.—Allrick. 


A being of s»dden emiles and tears, 
Passionate visions, quick light and shade. 
Hemans. 

Louis Stuart-Gordon sauntered slowly, abstract- 
edly ; feeling, without noticing, the cheering influ- 
ence of the glorious sunlight, flashing on the bright 
waters, and burning on the gorgeous crimson, 
golden, and purple-hued foliage of the trees— 
sauntered down the marble steps, and across the 
terrace to a finely grave}jled serpentine walk, 
which conducted to a little iren gate on the west, 
that led from the ornamented grounds into the 
copse, and thence, through a rough path, to the 
rocky thicket behind the house. 

Passing through this tangled thicket and down 
the rough stone stairs, he stepped into the little 
boat fastened to a post on the beach, and loosening 
the chain that confined it, took the solitary oar 
and rowed for the opposite shore, secured his boat, 
and ascending the rude steps leading up the rocky 
bank, stood upon the main land. 

The path leading through the copses and thick- 
ets of that wild and rocky shore towards The 
Crags, “the short cut,” as it was called, for 
striking direct through every sort of horrible ob- 
stacle, was toilsome and perilous to the most agile 
and athletic traveller. It was intersected by deep, 
though narrow, rocky chasms, the descent and as- 
cent of which were rendered more difficult and 
dangerous by the slippery surface of the rocks, 
and by the absence of any bush or projection to 
aid in going down or climbing up. 

An hour’s toilsome walk, or rather climbing up 
and down, yet still ascending as he advanced, 
brought Louis to the summit of The Crags, upon 
which stood the old, gray house. It was a large, 
irregular pile of buildings, constructed of the gray 
rock found on the spot. A wall of the same rude 
material closed in an extensive yard, specked, not 
shaded, by a few dwarfed pine and cedar bushes. 
The ground outside of this stone wall, and imme- 
diately around the house, was bare, sterile, and 
rocky. The first English proprietor of the estate 
could have had no other inducement to erect his 
mansion-house here, than was afforded by the fine 
salubrity of the air, and the magnificent prospect 
around. The view from the south front of the 
house was, on the right hand, beautiful as Eden ; 
on the left, subtime, and even terrific. 

South from the craggy heights on which the 
house stood, rough, rocky, and jagged hills, tufted 
between the clefts with clumps of stunted trees, 
fell pitching and precipitating headlong towards 
the river. On the west, towered the Alleghanies, 
through a defile of which roared onward the river, 
till it thundered over the precipice, and, with 
many & rebounding leap and reéchoing howl, hur- 
ried, boiling and foaming among the jagged rocks 
of the blasted channel, until, falling over a lower 
decline, it glided on smoothly towards the rising 
sun, dividing to embrace the sparkling Isle of 
Rays. ‘This was the prospect on the east, south, 
and west. 

Behind the house, on the north, the hills reared 
higher and still higher, while they fell backwards 
towards the horizon. Once, thousands of acres of 
the rich plains and luxurious forest lands, below, 
were owned and cultivated by the Somervilles— 
now, nothing remained to the old man and his 
grand-daughter but the blasted heights known as 
The Crags. You will wonder where this old and 
impoverished gentleman raised his slender crops. 
About in spots. On small patches of moderately 
fertile soil, on the sunny fall of some of the hills ; 
on the alluvion between them ; or on the low shore 
of the river where it glided on below The Isle of 
Rays. 

There were two or three small ont-houses, such 
as a kitchen, asmoke house, &c., like the mansion, 
built of gray stones, and the ruins of many more, 
stuck here and there within the walls of the large 
yard. There was an air of great stillness and 
solitude in the scene, as Louis entered the old 
gate, before the warm, bright, morning sun had 
had time to melt the frost from the steps of the 
old piazza, in this cold locality. Louis rapped at 
the oaken door, which was immediately opened 
by George, the factotum of the household, and who, 
turning the lock of a second door, namely, on the 
left of the wide entrance hall, announced— 

“ Mr. Stuart-Gordon !” 

And Louis, passing in, found himself in the 
family sitting-room, and in the presence of Miss 
Somerville and her attendant, Anna. 

It was a poor room, large, and ill-furnished, 
with decayed, old-fashioned furniture, consisting 
of an old carpet—whole, but faded all into one 
dark-brown hue—old high-backed walnut chairs, 
with leather bottoms; little spider-legged mahog- 
any tables and stands ; a tall, right-angular walnut 
cup-board, with glass doors, in one corner ; a tall, 
old mahogany escrutoire opposite, in the other ; 
a third corner being filled up with a high, coffin- 
shaped clock, and the fourth being occupied by 
the large, right-angled fire-place, that crossed it. 
There was something here that compensated for 
all the poverty of the room. Virginians are ac- 
customed to say, “ A good fire is a handsome piece 
of furniture ;” and here a glorious fire of oak and 
pine wood blazed on the ample hearth, roaring up 
the chimney, and diffusing a genial warmth 
through the large room! Miss Somerville and 
her maid were both seated at the fire, with a 
work-stand between them. Miss Somerville, 
looking as serenely beautiful as usual, in her 
dark stuff dress, with her glossy, black hair, half- 
carelessly caught up behind under her tortoise- 
shell comb, half-dropping in soft, black, shining 
rings, down one plump, white cheek. Susan was 
engaged in needle-work, and her attendant was 
reading to her, as Mr. Stuart-Gordon entered. 
The girl immediately closed the book, and keeping 
her place in it with her finger and thumb, held it 
upon her lap, while her head blenny he her 
large, sloping, gloomy black eyes, half hidden by 
their heavy lids, fell upon the floor.. Miss Som- 
erville arose with her asual ser@ne dignity, and 
welcoming her visiter, begged him to be seated. 
Annaalso left her seat, and curtesying respectfully, 
withdrew to the other egd of the long room, Susan 
following her with her eyes, as though she were 
half inclined to summon her back. She did not 
do 0, however, but turning, seated herself, say- 
ing— 

“ Anna was just reading Ivanhoe to me. Miss 
Britannia O'Riley, Miss Armstrong’s governess, 
receives all these new things from Washington, 
and she is so kind as to send them over to me, af- 
ter she has perused them. Anna reads them 
aloud, while I sew; and,” added she, soto voce, 
“ Anna possesses that rarest of all accomplish- 
ments, a fine elocution. I should like to have you 
hear her read.” s 

“JT should be very much pleased to do s0, in- 
deed,” said Louis, “she must have a fine concep- 
tion of her subject, as well as a musical voice and 
& good enunciation, to delight 80 much Miss 
Somerville’s fastidious taste.” 

“T am not fastidious, as I do not pretend to 
taste; yet Anna has all the fine points of a good 
reader that you have enumerated, and I think 
perhaps I have judgment enough to appreciate 
them—poor Anna!” 

“ And why poor Anna? Is she not very happy 
in your gentle service, Miss Somerville?” 

& You do not know the girl, Louis, or you would 
not ask me. Look at her now,” added she, in a 
subdued voice. 

Louis turned his eyes to the window at which 
she stood, and was struck with the attitude and 
expression of utter despair into which the girl 
had unconsciously fallen. Louis looked at her 
with an attention that he had never before be- 
stowed on Miss Somerville’s attendant. 

And now he observed for the first time that she 


possessed the most lofty style of beauty. Her 
tall, full, graceful was finely curved, as she 
leaned upon the high back of an old leathern 


chair, looking abstractedly from the window, the 
light from which fell upon her superb head, cov- 

with a magnificent suit of black hair, that, 
dividing above her broad, pale forehead, rippled 
off into thousands of tiny k, glistening 
wavelets over her temples an d her cheeks, 
and was gathered into a large knot confined by a 





silver bodkin behind. Her sloping, gloomy, but 
beautiful eyes, the sad expression of her full, red 
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lips, closed as they habitually were, were added to 
the fascination of a face that attracted without 
volition or consciousness. Her dress was of the 
coarse linsey-woolsey worn in winter by Southern 
house servants, bat hers was plaid, of very bril- 
liant colors, made high in the neck, with sleeves 
reaching the wrists, fitting accurately her charm- 
ingly developed form, and harmonizing well with 
her dark, imperial style of beauty. Louis looked 
at her, at first, in obedience to Miss Somerville’s 
indication ; then with surprise and admiration at 
the singular beauty he had never before noticed ; 
and lastly, with wonder as to the sorrow, the rec- 
ollection of which could so suddenly convert the 
lately ardent and animated reader, glowingly 
alive to-.all the beauties and sublimities of her 
subject, into the pale, cold, lifeless statue of des- 
pair, so apparently lost to the world around her, 
as to be totally unconscious of the scene and pres- 
ence in which she stood. Louis turned his eyes 
inquiringly to the serene countenance of Miss 


Somerville. . 
« She is a slave,” murmured Susan, in a low, but 


emphatic tone. : x 

Louis looked perplexed, bewildered, and did 
not reply. Susan smiled sadly at his embarrass- 
ment, as she continued gravely— 

«“ You would say, Louis, that you were already 
aware of that fact; that this was nothing new or 
extraordinary in her position ; that, in a word, you 
know she is a slave ; but do you also know, Louis, 
all that means to her?” 

He did not reply, but seemed engaged in 
thought. Susan continued, in a low, earnest 
voice— 

“No; you, like other excellent men I know, 
look on slavery with indifference. It is the non- 
chalance of custom. But this girl! I tell you, 
Louis, that were you or myself now reduced to 
slavery—were we to change positions with one of 
our slaves—become his property—subject to his 
orders—a thing to be chained, imprisoned, beaten, 
bought, sold, at his whim—neither you nor I could 
have a more poignant sense of degradation than 
she suffers ; for, Louis, she had naturally a sensi- 
tive heart and a lofty intellect, and, even in her 
condition and circumstances, both have been too 
highly cultivated for her peace.” 

“T suppose,” said Louis, thoughtfully, “ nay, it 
is inevitable, that her cohdition must be painful 
and humiliating in proportion to her intellect and 
sensibility ; but was the cultivation of this mind 
and heart weil]? Was it even merciful, on your 
part, Miss Somerville? I think in her case, in- 
deed, where ‘ignorance’ is so palpably ‘bliss, it 
is ‘folly to be wise. ” 

“ Even if L had been disposed, I could not have 
repressed the growth and development of Anna’s 
intellect ; but do not think that I mas disposed ! 
No, Louis; let the soul have free course to reach 
its highest life, through sorrow, anguish, and even 
crucifixion, if necessary. No, Louis; any life and 
light, even the life of suffering in the light of fire, 
is higher than the death of darkness, of stillness, 
of nothingness No, Louis; give her the fires of 
purgatory rather than the ease of annihilation.” 

The usually calm face of the girl was inspired 
and glowing while she spoke. 

“You are right, Miss Somerville, perfectly 
right,” said the youth ; “and,” added he, blushing 
ingenuously, “I feel ashamed of my superficially 
formed and hastily expressed opinion.” 

Seeing now that Anna had withdrawn from the 
room, Miss Somerville continued to speak of her. 

“She has been my intimate companion from 
babyhood up. I do not remember the time when 
Anna was not by my side. She went to school to 
wait on me. Could any one—even had sucha 
one been affected with your just expressed opin- 
ion, as to the inexpediency of educating a slave— 
could any one, I say, suspect that a little child, 
sitting at my feet without books, could pick up an 
education by eye and ear, feeding her hungry 
mind with the crumbs of knowledge that fell from 
the rich man’s table; or could any one have pre- 
vented the progress of such a mind, only once 
awakened and aroused? Anna has been and is 
dear to me asa sister. She has more ardor, more 
fire, than my Anglo-Saxon blood gives me, and 
even in her childhood I have seen her kindle into 
enthusiasm when history or poetry gave back the 
gorgeous past, and heroes or martyrs again lived, 
struggled, suffered, or died before her. Then her 
admiration, her enthusiasm, was unalloyed joy! 
She was so charming, that her society was, to me, 
unmixed delight. Her appreciation gave effect to 
books otherwise only moderately interesting to 
me, as her eye and voice kindled her subject into 
brilliance. Louis, that was in her simple, self- 
forgetting childhood, when we were sisters and 
companions, and walked with ourarms around each 
other’s waists. But here is now another period—a 
time of self-remembrance and of sorrow to both of 
us—of humiliation toher. Now she will at times 
glow with something like her old enthusiasm 
when reading some tale of daring achievement or 
of courageous endurance, or self-immolating 
martyrdom, in some old history or high epic 
poem, and her cheek will burn, her eye blaze, her 
tongue grow eloquent with the enthusiasm of her 
soul. Then, suddenly, as memory comes, she will 
become silent, grow pale as ashes, and, involunta- 
rily, inevitably, fall into an attitude of mute des- 
pair. She never speaks of her position, her sor- 
row ; I never heard her utter a word of complaint, 
impatience, or repining, in my life. I have seen 
her suffer excruciating odily pain, and when I 
have been distressed to death at her agony, she 
has smiled a mournfal smile at the sympathy that 
could so fur forget, or was so unconscious of the 
great, the permanent, the all-absorbing sorrow of 
her life, as to lavish itself upon a minor and tran- 
sient trial.” 

“ But is this, must this be, a permanent sorrow ?” 

“ Alas, I greatly fear so! though God knows 
the only thing needful to my repose is Anna’s 
freedom.” 

“And can you not accomplish this object, so 
just and so dear to you, Susan ?” 

“Ah, no! You are aware, or perhaps you are 
not aware, of my grandfather’s peculiar disposi- 
tion, or, to speak more accurately, his present pe- 
culiar state of nfind. He is very old, you know, 
nearly ninety, and he has a nervous dread of los- 
ing the control of his own mind—a fear lest I 
should suppose him imbecile—in his dotage—a 
suspicion that I think him incapable of self-gov- 
ernment, and that I wish to govern him. This 
makes him exceedingly jealous of my influence, 
exceedingly suspicious of any plan I may propose 
to him, and the more anxious I feel for the ac- 
complishment of my wishes, the firmer he shows 
himself in the rejection of the proposition, what- 
ever it may be. The first time I was struck with 
this was the day on which I first went to him to 
petition for Anna’s freedom. Anna had fallen 
into one of her fits of deep but mute despondency, 
from which nothing on earth could arouse her. 
Though she said nothing, I gained the cause of 
her despair, and suddenly, for the first time, the 
possibility of its removal occurred to me. I went 
to my grandfather, as he was dozing in his big 
arm-chair, and spoke my petition. Awakened 
suddenly, and very much surprised, he gazed at 
me in silent perplexity. I repeated and urged 
my petition ; and then he sr‘lingly caressed me, 
and told me that my patrimony in land and ne- 
groes was too small to bear abatement, and that 
young girls knew nothing about such things. 
Then I began to reason with him—that was un- 
luckily thought of; it awakened his jealous self- 
esteem, and he said gravely, even mournfully : 
‘ My dear Susan, I give you the largest personal 
liberty ; you may do what you wish to do, in the 
way you wish to do it; go where you like, when 
you liké,.and stay as long as you like; make 
what friends or reject what acquaintances you 

med and unreproved by your 

ve you to your own govern- 

I think you capable of sel f- 

@ respect of believing the 

‘ing of me, my deat? What could I say ? 

I said everything [ could think of, but the more 
talked. the-firmer-he-became—ke seemed ada- 
subject, withon other effect than Piste 
thout any re than, of late. 

that of irritating him.” 

“ And yet there is nota orang man 
in the world than your grandfather.” 

“ Yes! that is it. If the thing had occurred to 
his own mind first, he would not have hesitated a 
moment. But it is mournful to see how shakingly 
he sits upon his tottering throne, and how trem- 
blingly he holds his falling sceptre of self-sove- 
reignty, and how he dreads lest some one should 
wish to wrest it from his feeble grasp. It is ps- 
thetic to see the sad compromise he makes by of- 
fering me my free will, on condition that I should 
not seek to fetter his.” 

“There is a sadder sight than that—Anna! 
Yet still, Miss Somerville, I cannot see why you 
set the seal of despair upon Anna’s sorrow by call- 
ing = nent. In the — s fag. your 
very the destiny of if she lives, mus' 
fall into’ ‘your hands, and pen will wee har at 
once. 

Suddenly a dark shadow overswept the coun- 
tenance of Susan Someryille, and she for an in- 
stant Jost the power of reply. Then, recoverip 
somewhat, she sorrowfall. 





his hope and his father’s wish 


leave, expressing over in the 


that Miss Somerville might come 
oe il do so,” said Susan, quietly. 
“Then, dear Miss Somerville, will you permit 
me to come, and meet, and escort you ? 
“If you please,” said — absently, then 
added, “ Yes, I thank you! I shall be very happy. 
' [To BE CONTINUED | 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 6, 1849. 
ar We call attention to the advertisement in 
relation to Washing. on correspondence. Wecan 
commend the advertiser to any of our Editorial 
friends who may wish a good Washington cor 


respondent. 


——— 


Zip CorresPonDENTS will perceive that the 
proceedings of Congress and the public documents, 
which at this season of the year must be publish- 
ed, will for some time allow them less room than 
we have been accustomed to yield them. 


——_————— 


THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 


There was an unusually full attendance of 
members at the opening of the session of Con- 
gress on the 3d. But eight members of the House 
were absent, of whom six were Southern. 

The House was of course the theatre of the 
greatest interest. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Government, a distinct Anti-Slavery 
party held the balance of power between the ol 
parties, and much anxiety was felt in relation to 
its policy and purposes. 

The roll was called four times on Monday, but 
the House failed to elect a Speaker. The Free- 
Soilers distinctively, count nine votes, and, beside 
these, five were constantly given by F'ree-Soil 
Whigs and Democrats, in opposition to the cau- 
cus nominees. It was apparent that there was a 
body of fourteen men determined to make Opposi- 
tion to Slavery in the Territories of the United 
States, a test, just as the slaveholders had deter- 
mined to make Opposition to Slavery-Restriction 
a test.. With Julian and Palfrey, the number 
would have been sixteen. Cleveland, Booth, Doty, 
Peck, King, and Wilmot, are Democrats. Tuck 
and Durkee were originally Democrats, then 
Liberty men: Howe was a Whig, then a Lib- 
erty Man. Crowell and Campbell are Whigs; 
and Giddings, Root, and Allen belonged to the 
same party till the nomination of General Taylor. 

Of the fourteen, King, Wilmot, Allen, Gid- 
dings, Root, Tuck, Durkee, Howe—eight in all— 
constitute properly the Free-Soil Party in the 
House. Perhaps we may add to this number, 
Booth and Sprague—it. is doubtful. 

But there is also a third party in the South, 
though smaller. It will be observed that Cabell 
of Florida, Hilliard of Alabama, Morton of Vir- 
ginia, Owen of South Carolina, Stephens and 
Toombs of Georgia—in all six, Whigs or Taylor 
men—voted against Winthrop, and for Gentry ; 
and that Holmes, Woodward, and Orr, Democrats 
of S. Carolina, voted independently against Cobb. 


MR. ADAMS AND MR. CALHOUN. 


It will be recollected that, when a quotation 
was made from the Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
to show that Mr. Calhoun, in 1820, believed in 
the constitutional power of Congress to prohibit 
slavery, that gentleman attempted to throw dis- 
credit upon the evidence, and disclaimed all rec- 
ollection of having expressed such a belief. Mr. 
Charles F. Adams has at last given to the public 
the entire passage relating to the Monroe Cabinet 
meeting, from the Diary of his father. We trans- 
fer it to our first page from the columns of the 
New York Evening Post. No man, not even Mr. 
Calhoun, can, after reading it, manufacturea doubt 
of its accuracy. Independently of the conclusive 
evidence it furnishes that Mr. Benton was correct 
when he charged Mr. Calhoun with having en- 
tertained the belief that Congress had power to 
prohibit slavery in Territories, it is one of the most 
interesting records ever published. It shows the 
clear insight Mr. Adams had at that period into 
the nature and effects of slavery, and that slave- 
holders then were actuated by the same princi- 
p**s and views which now determine their conduct. 


> —__ 


FREE SOIL MEN PROSCRIBED. 


The Legislature of Delaware, and the Legisla- 
tures of all the free States, with the exception of 
Iowa, have passed resolutions in favor of the ap- 
plication of the Wilmot Proviso to all the new 
territory belonging to the United States. The 
State Conventions of the two old parties in those 
States have been remarksbly unanimous in sup- 
port of the measure. The doctrine of Non-Inter- 
defeat upon the Democratic party at the last 
vention, as opposed to Wilmot-Provisoism, brought 
Presidential election. The Representatives from 
the free States, in Congress, without distinction 
of party, at three successive sessions of Congress 
with a unanimity unparalleled in the history of 
any important measure of public policy, have 
voted in favor of the Proviso ; and the Represent- 
atives from those States in the present Congress 
stand pledged, with rare exceptions, to sustain 
this policy. 

But what do-wesee? The Washington Union, 
pretending to be “the sole organ of the Demo- 
cratic party at the seat of Government,” boldly 
assuming that no Wilmot Proviso Man ought to 
be, can be, shall be, elected to the office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives! The article 
copied last week from that paper, called upon 
Mr. Clingman to withhold his vote from Mr 
Winthrop, because he was in favor of the Proviso. 
and the same paper of last Thursday morning, in 
a labored editorial of three columns long, parades 
Mr. Winthrop’s votes in favor of the right of 
petition, and of the Ordinance of 1787, and then 
says— 

“ Now, in view of this exposé of Mr. Winthrop’s 
votes upon the various anti-slavery propositions 
which have come up in the House of Representa- 
tives for the last eight years, we take it to be ut- 
terly impossible for any Southern Democrat, 
whether he be of the regular order of Democrats 
or of the Taylor species, if there are any such, to 
vote for Mr. Winthrop for Speaker. 

“And will any Whig from the South still put 
the rights and interests of that portion of the 
Union from which he comes in still greater peril 
by giving his vote for Mr. Winthrop 7” 

It proceeds to work upon the fierce sectional 
passions of the South by gross imputations 
against Northern men, and artfully labors to 
unite Southern Representatives, without dis- 
tinction of party, in support of a Democratic 
candidate for the Speakership, for the purpose 
of securing the “rights and interests of the 
South.” 

And yet this paper claims to be national in its 
spirit and policy. The Charleston Mercury is not 
more bigotedly sectional. The Union recog- 
nises no other Democracy than that of Slavery, 
The Democrats of the free States, it evidently re- 
gards as soldiers of fortune, without principle, 
consistency, or self-respect, ready to sell their 
services to the slaveholders, provided they can be 
well paid. It is horrified at the idea of sectional 
combinations, but it is calling upon Southern 
Whigs to unite with Southern Democrats, to se- 
cure the control of the House, and the interests of 
Slavery. Expansive patriotism! Profound tac- 
tics! Of course, the Democrats from the free 
States will admire this policy of building up one 
great Southern party in the South—the party of 
Slavery Propagandists—to which they will be 
graciously permitted to act as humble auxiliaries! 
They will, of course, reverently bow before their 
“ gole organ,” while it coolly tells them that their 
principles on the Slavery Question are so infer- 
nally mean, that whoever is suspected of tolerat- 
ing them, can expect no political preferment. 
True, their Legislatures, their State Conventions, 
their constituents, have declared repeatedly in fa- 


| vor of the policy of Slavery restriction, but they 
-,| Seted ‘under  cilly hallucination—things at 
“|W are seen through a different me- 
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deadly sins—they will have none of it—they will 
put it away—like the ancient Gibeonites, they 
will cover themselves with rags, and make false 
representations, if so be they may find mercy— 
they may be made “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water”—but what of that? “ Behold, we are 
in thine hand; as it seemeth good and right unto 
thee to do unto us, do!” 

Are the Demosratic Representatives of Non- 
Slaveholding constituents flattered by the picture? 
Are they so much in dread of the Slaveholding 
Oligarchy, as to turn Gibeonites for the sake of 
political existence? We don’t believe it—but 
time will show. One thing is certain—the politi- 
cal slaves of Slave-owners can never be the repre- 
sentatives of freemen. Choose ye, this day, whom 
ye will serve—ye cannot serve two masters. If 
you are the slaves of Slavery, put on its livery— 
if you are the servants of the People who sent you 
here, wear their principles upon your brow, and 
scorn concealment or compromise. 


Se 


THE SPECIAL ELECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In commenting on the last trial in the 4th dis- 
trict (Massachusetts) for ‘a Representative, we 
said that Mr. Palfrey’s loss was 2,739. This may 
have been true relatively ; but the remark was 
calculated to convey a very erroneous impression: 
The absolute vote of Mr. Palfrey was heavier 
than ever before, except at the trial that imme- 
diately followed the Presidential election; and a 
comparison of the vote cast for him at the last 
election with the one immediately preceding, 
shows an absolute gain of more than 600. 

The recent trial taking place on the day of the 
annual State election, Whigs and Democrats 
turned out probably in their full strength, and 
this was supposed to account for their relative 
gain. : 

We still think that Palfrey will be chosen, 
The various trials show thut there is a body of 
about five thousand voters who will not suffer a 
most estimable Representative to be sacrificed. 

TESTS. 

When it became manifest that the Democratic 
masses of the North had made up their minds 
against the doctrine and policy of Slavery exten- 
sion, party tricksters were shrewd enough not to 
attempt openly to baffle their resolve; but, more 
anxious for the success of the Democratic organi- 
zation than its principles, and fearful of a perma- 
nent schism that might interfere with ambitious 
schemes of their own, they sought indirectly to 
give such a form to this resolve, as would leave 
the way open for coéperation with the Democracy 
of the South. Certainly, Slavery was an evil, 
and the Democrats of the North were opposed to 
its extension ; it was very proper that they should 
give expression to their opinions, but the liberty 
they claimed for themselves they would not deny 
to others; they were opposed to Slavery, but so 
they were to “new tests ;” they would not make 
their opinions on the subject a test of Democracy ! 

In this way, they persuaded the Democrats in 
some States to stultify themselves. They would 
pass stern resolutions against Slavery Extension, 
and then nullify them by the declaration that 
they did not mean to make such opposition a test ; 
in plain words, they meant to sustain Free Soil in 
word, but not by vote, unless Party arrangements 
permitted. 

We warned the Democratic masses against this 
trickery. Last summer we thus commented on 
the proceedings of the Maine Democratic Con- 
vention : ' 

In Maine, the Democratic Convention resolved 
“That the institution of human slavery is at 
variance with the theory of our Government, ab- 
horrent to the common sentiment of mankind, and 
fraught with danger to all who come within the 
sphere of its influence; that the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses adequate power to inhibit its ex- 
istence in the Territories of the Union; that the 
constitutionality of this power has been settled 
by judicial construction, by contemporaneous 
exposition, and by repeated acts of legislation ; 
and that we enjoin upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to make every exertion 
and employ all their influence to procure the pas- 
sage of a law forever excluding slavery from the 
Territories of California and New Mexico.” 

This was explicit, but then follows another res- 
olution, showing how far the Democrats of Maine 
are willing to carry out the policy thus boldly 
affirmed : 

“ Resolved, That although the exercise of the 
power of excluding slavery from the ‘Territories 
of this Union has received the sanction of every 
Republican Administration, yet it involves a prin- 
ciple which has never formed a part of the distinctive 
creed of the National Democratic Republican party ; 
and from the nature of the case it canaot be made an 
element of their creed. The only ‘common ground, 
therefore, which can be occupied by the Democracy of 
the several States in respect to it, is one of absolute 
and unqualified toleration of opinion and action.” 

That is to say, Democratic State Conventions 
in the several States must be tolerated in affirm- 
ing whatever doctrine or policy the public senti- 
ment of such States demands—in the Northern 
States, passing the strongest anti-slavery resolves, 
in the Southern, the most ultra pro-slavery ones. 
But, when the Democrats come to act together in 
a national capacity—for example, in the selection 
of candidates for Federal offices, in the election 
of a Speaker for the House of Representatives, 
&c., then, they are to lay aside all their pro-sla- 
very or anti-slavery opinions—the question is not 
to be thought of, not for a moment to be suffered 
to control their joint action! It seems to us, that 
this brief but just paraphrase of the resolution ex- 
poses the dishonesty of the policy proposed. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives consti- 
tutes the committees, and it is in his power, by 
putting a majority or minority of the friends of 
Free Territory on the Territorial Committee, to 
give Freedom or Slavery a decided advantage. 
The election for Speaker will be the first business 
of the next Congress. What will the Democratic 
Representatives from Maine do? They are re- 
quested to support the Wilmot Proviso, but eup- 
pose King Caucus should:dictate a Democratic 
candidate for the Speakership, known to be op- 
posed to the Proviso, would they support him? 
If they should, they would violate the policy of 
the first resolution above quoted ; if they refused, 
they would violate the policy of the second. 

Were we right? Have the Democrats of the 
North yet to learn that their brethren of the 
South never stultify themselves by voting at 
home in favor of a certain course of policy and 
then voting against itin Washington? Before the 
last Presidential election, Northern Democrats 
committed themselves to the doctrine of Free 
Soil, as their Southern brethren did, against it. 
They met in Convention at Baltimore—and which 
section triumphed? The Southern—for, it meant 
what it professed. It had never indulged in any 
twattle about not making opposition to the Wil- 
mot Proviso @ “test ””—it always made it a ‘est, 
and its leaders “laughed in their sleeve” when 
they saw their co-workers at the North tricking 
the Democracy there into the declaration that it 
did not intend to make opposition to slavery a 
test. They knew at once that the game was in 
their own hands. How could it be otherwise? 
On this point we are unyielding, siys Southern 
Democracy : on this point, says Northern Democ- 
racy, we entertain views quite different from 
yours, but we shall not stickle! What sort of 
a bargain could be expected between two parties, 
when one advertised in advance its willingness to 
concede everything, and the other its determina- 
tion to yield nothing ? 

See how these tactics have worked in the mat- 
ter of the Speakership. The Democrats from the 
free States would not make opposition to slavery- 
extension a fest of fitness for that office, but did 
this hinder the Union and the Southern Demo- 
crats from making opposition to slavery-restric- 
tion a test? One might have supposed that the 
extreme moderation of the Northern Democracy 
would have at least restrained any open attempts 
to institute this test—but, so far from this, it only 
emboldened the Union and its supporters to the 
avowal of a policy outrageously and indecently 
proscriptive against the Northern Democracy and 
its anti-slavery opinions. 

We repeat what we said last August : 

In many ways must parties, representatives of 
the People, Federal Executive officers, act, in 
their Federal , in relation to the question 
of Slavery, and it is the extreme of folly to a 
pose it possible that parties can act nationally 
upon this question, and maintain at the same time 
their unity of action, unless their slaveholding or 





ni veho sections surrender their 
liar ‘opinions. The Pro-Slavery or Anti 


| with the Constitution—no wonder that he should 
regard as treason to the Union any effort to resist 





Element must characterize the national creed and 
course of the party. There is no help for it. The 
great question, therefore, for the anti-slavery De- 
mocracy is, whether it will stamp its principles 
upon the national organization of which it is the 
larger part, or whether it will permit it to bear 
the image and superscription of the pro-slavery 
Democracy. 

In the proceedings of the present Congress we 


shall probably find a solntion of this question. 


——.—_—_—— 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


The following letter from Commodore Stewart 
has lately appeared in the newspapers : 


“PwinapELPuia, July 28, 1849, 

“My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your favor 
of the 22d inst., with the enclosed slip, containing 
a statement of the flogging on board the United 
States ship Independence, on her last cruise. The 
number of lashes stated to have been inflicted ap- 
pears to me enormous; the amount (44,830) cer- 
tainly carries with it an amount of depravity in 
the crew, or one of oppression or cruelty in the 
commander, wholly unwarrantable. That there 
is tyranny and officers of cruelty in the service, 
there can be no doubt, and I think I have pointed 
out, in my letters on naval subjects, (to Secretary 
Upshur, some time since,) the primary cause of 
their existence in the navy, and how they have 
been fostered through the recruiting service or 
the existing system. The experiences of naval 
service have demonstrated the necessity of some 
prompt and efficient mode of restraining insubor- 
dination of the men, and thereby preserve the 
essential discipline of naval service, 

“If this cannot be effected, the wisest policy 
would be to break up the navy, save the millions 
drained from the treasury for its support, extin- 
guish its cruelty and oppression, and put an end to 
a service so wholly and completely aristocratic, 
that it has not, even under monarchy, its equal 
in existence. Some portion of blame for this ex- 
hibit of severity may be attached to the law gov- 
erning the naval service; it leaves no discretion 
in the mode of pushing; many slight irregular- 
ities and offences might be punished without the 
lash, but the law requires whipping to the extent 
of, or not to exceed, twelve lashes. The officers, 
therefore, by law, are confined to whipping, and 
cannot punish otherwise, as it would be unlawful, 
and they liable to prosecution. 

“I hope Congress, before they act in either the 
case of withholding the seaman’s allowance of 
grog, or the lash, will consult with such of the 
officers on the subject in whom they have confi- 
dence, or cause a more suitable code of rules and 
regulations for the naval service as will govern it 
more efficiently, and render it more appropriate 
to the national objects for which it is established 
and supported. I hope Congress, the next session, 
will advance towards your object of cheap postage ; 
hitherto it has been, from its enormous expense, 
highly oppressive to the business community. It 
is time they shomld be released from the whole 
support of the post establishment; they have 
already taken one good step towards it. 

“JT am very much pleased to hear from you, my 
good friend, and hope you will forward me the 
copy of the dialogue. Accept the assurances of 
my high respect and esteem, from your obliged 
friend, Cuaries Stewart. 

“ Barnabas Bates, Esq., New York.” 

Public attention, since last winter, has been 
called to the necessity of a reformation in the 
Navy. Watson G. Haines, the indefatigable 
friend of the sailor, has been untiring in his ef- 
forts, and numerous meetings have been held in 
the Eastern States, with a view of bringing out 
such an expression of public sentiment as would 
impress upor Congress the duty of acting on the 
subject. 

The letter of Commodore Stewart is worthy of 
attention. The officers, he says, are required by 
law to punish offences, some of them light ones, 
with the lah. The truth is, the People want 
light. Our naval service is a Despotism, and it 
is difficult t¢ ascertain all the facts respecting the 
discipline it imposes. A special committee of in- 
quiry ought to be appointed by Congress, with 
full authority to investigate the whole subject, 
and with instructions to report such reforms as 
it may deem necessary. Such a committee, if 
properly censtituted, would not consult with off- 
cers alone—it would see the propriety of taking the 
testimony and opinions of intelligent and experi- 
enced semen. Those under authority see things 
in a Wfferent point of light from those in au- 
thority. The testimony of both classss is neces- 
sary %o just and wise conclusions. 

No one who is sufficiently impressed with the 
dreadful effects af intoxicating liquors, can doubt 
that the abolition of the spirit ration must accom- 
pany the abolition of the cat-o’-nine-tails. It is 
rum that produces most of the offences which are 
thought to require the lash. 
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MR. CLAY AND THE TERRITORIES, 


Certainly, no man has warmer personal friends 
than Mr. Clay. Wherever and whenever he 
travels, no matter how much he may seek quiet 
and retirement, his friends will not let him alone. 
During his late sojourn in New York, a serenade 
was got up for his benefit, and by this artifice he 
was obliged to make his appearance, and make a 
speech too. And in Baltimore, he was besieged 
so closely that he could do no less than surrender. 
It seems that an anxiety was felt to hear his sen- 
timents on the Slavery Question. Th> “altimore 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer reports 
his sayings in reply, from which we extract the 
following : 


“You have been pleased, gentlemen, to allude 
to my return to the Senate. I fear you entertain 
hopes in that connexion which can never be re- 
alized. I feel, it is true, the same devotion to the 
public interest, but I feel also the hand of time 
weighing heavily upon me. Solemn and grave 
questions will arise during the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress—questions which have already 
deeply agitated the public mind. 

‘You all know that out of the late acquisition 
of large territories in the West and Southwest 
there has arisen a question which has caused 
much excited discussion—I allude to the question 
of slavery. In my humble judgment, gentlemen, 
both parties who are sc clamorous upon that ques- 
tion are in error. One contends that, without an 
enactment of Congress prohibiting slavery, the 
institution will take root in those territories; the 
other contends against the constitutionality of 
such an act, as depriving them of the right of 
moving their slaves thither. In my opinion, 
both are practically wrong, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion evidently settles itself. Slavery can never 
exist in those territories. The climate, the soil, 
and the industrial pursuits of the people all for- 
bid it. 

“JT am, perhaps, going too far, gentlemen, in ex- 
pressing myself so freely upon public affairs on 
an occasion like this. Bet for your allusion to 
them in your letter to me, I should probably not 
have done so. My views on these questions are 
altogether conservative. 

“There is one point, however, on which I feel 
at liberty to express myself fully: I allude to 
the Union of the States. This question is, in my 
view, paramount to all others. There is none of 
sufficient importance be considered in connex- 
ion with it. Under all circumstances, and in every 
event, I shall labor for its perpetuity. Let the 
storm come from what quarter it may, I shall be 
prepared to meet it, snd stand by our glorious 
Confederacy, I look upon the dissolution of the 
Union as being productive of every possible evil 
that could befall us as a nation. Our country 
would need no historian. The history of Greece 
would be her history. Entangling foreign allian- 
ces, internal commotions of every character, would 
speedily follow. Some daring military chieftain 
or chieftains would arise and play the part of a 
Philip or an Alexander. We should be involved 
in wars, wars, wars! Wars, most bloody and de- 
vastating, would be entailed upon us. I trust in 
God, gentlemen, that such a time may never 
arvive, and my untiring efforts shall be directed 
against it.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Clay believes that 
“the climate, the soil, and the industrial pursuits 
of the people” of the New Territories have set- 
tled the question. So said General Cass, but the 
majority of the People did not concur with him, 
and the People of the Territories themselves pro- 
ceed on the assumption that positive prohibition 
is necessary to keep out Slavery. Certainly this 
is the lesson taught by the history of Slavery in 
this country. 

Weare pleased to hear a distinct denial from 
Mr. Clay of the novel doctrine that a positive law 
prohibiting Slavery in the Territories is uncon- 
stitutional. On this point, then, he stagds with 
Senator Benton and the John C.Calhoun of 1820, 
confronting the John C. Culhoun of 1849. 

No wonder, that holding such sentiments—be- 
lieving that Slavery cannot take root in the Ter- 
ritories, and that a law of Congress excluding it 
would not only be in harmony with nature, but, 





by violence the passage of such an uct. Wesym- 
pathize, to some extent, with Mr. Clay’s devotion 
to the Union—but never would we lose sight of 
the fact that it isa means, not an end. Union as 
the means of preserving liberty, establishing jus- 
tice, and extending and perpetuating genuine re- 
publican institutions, is above all price. Such a 
Union would be the hope of Man, a joy even to 
the Angels in Heaven; it should be and would be 
immortal. 

But should the Union come to be used as the 
means of extending and perpetuating the enor- 
mous wrong of Slavery, it would be a crime and 
& curse—as much to be deprecated and denounced 
as the Unholy Alliance which many years ago 
undertook to subject the liberties of Mankind to 
the rule of Despotism. . 

Deeply attached as we are to the Union, we 
cannot go so far as to beliéve that its dissolution 
would destroy Free Institutions or arrest the 
march of Civilization on this continent. We do 
not believe that, in such an event, the history of 
Greece would be our history. We are not Pa- 
gans, but Christians—not Grecians, but Ameri- 
cans. Government among us is not in the hands 
of the Few, while all the rest are slaves, but in 
the hands of the Many, whose numerous material 
interests all predispose to Peace. The world has 
made some progress since the days of Greece, and 
the true well-being of a nation is better under- 
stood now than it was before Christ. In no event 
should we fear the reproduction of the scenes 
which made the ancient world an Aceldama. 

But we would not speculate on such a subject. 
So vastly important is our Union, so affluent in 
blessings may it be, if preserved with Liberty, 
“one and inseparable,” we have no desire to show 
how well the country could do without it. While 
the non-slaveholeers have in their own hands 
four-fifths of the political power of the nation, it 
is for them to make the Union just what our Fa- 
thers intended it should be—the Home of Free- 
dom and Free Men. 


o--- 


PRELIMINARY MANAGEMENT. 


As we apprehended, the slaveholding section of 
the Democracy had everything last week its own 
way. The Non-Intervention test was enforced 
with unrelenting rigor, and the scruples of the 
Northern Democrats were unceremoniously over- 
ridden. Among the latter there was no concert: 
Scarcely an effort was made by them to resist the 
assumed leadership of their Southern brethren. 
Mr. Cobb’s friends were untiring, and found ac- 
tive allies among Northern and Western men. 
Mr. Forney, who has signalized himself by vio- 
lent abuse of the Wilmot Proviso Democrats, and 
his thorough servility to slavery, was on theground 
in time, secured the Southern influence, and made 
the convivial tastes of members subservient to his 
purposes. 

The caucus was summoned for Saturday night. 
Eighty-seven Representatives were in attendance. 
The roll was called. A resolution being proposed 
that all, who answered to their names, should be 
considered as being bound to support the nomi- 
nee, whoever he might be, exclamations arose 
that the mere fact of being present in the caucus 
imposed this obligation. Let this be the under- 
standing, then, said Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Booth 
of Connecticut left, not being willing to be thus 
bound. Mr. Cleveland of Connecticut was not 
present. 

The meeting was organized under Southern 
auspices—everything was cut and dried by South- 
ern men. No resistance of any moment was of- 
fered by the Northern members. Mr. Carter of 
Ohio, not relishing the spirit of tame submission 
displayed, made a few remarks indicative of his 
opinion, and proposed Emery D. Potter as a can- 
didate ; but his own colleagues showed no zeal in 
supporting him. Mr. Disney supported Cobb. 
The Indiana delegation was equally amiable: so 
were the free State members generally. Mr. 
Waxpo of Connecticut, elected by Free-Soilers 
as well as Democrats, voted for Mr. Cons and 
Non-Intervention! We commend him to his con- 
stituents. 

And so the thing was done. Non-Intervention 
triumphed, almost without a struggte, in the Dem- 
ocratic caucus, putting up the following ticket : 

For Speaker—} Lowell Cobb, Slaveholder. 

For Clerk—John W. Forney, Northern Man 
with Southern Principles. 

For Sergeant-at-Arms.—Mr. Lane of Kentucky, 
Slaveholder. 

For Doorkeeper—Mr. Brown of Ohio, Northern 
Man with Southern Principles. 

The Whigs also held a caucus on Saturday 
evening, at which they nominated Mr. Winthrop. 
No candidates for the other offices were named. 
We learn that Mr. Toombs of Georgia, who was 
exceedingly displeased at some of the decisions 
of Mr. Winthrop the last night of the last Con- 
gress, introduced some resolutions on the Slavery 
Question, embodying the Southern view, which, 
however, being calculated to arouse discord, were 
laid upon the table, much tothe chagrin of Messrs. 
Toombs, Stephens, and several Southern Whig 
members, who left the caucus. 

The Free-Soilers held a meeting at the Capitol, 
the same night, and agreed to support Mr. Wil- 
mot for Speaker. There were present, Messrs. 
Allen, Giddings, Tuck, Sprague, Howe, Wilmot, 
King, and Durkee. Julian and Root had not 
reached Washington. We understand that the 
Free Soil men are pledged to stand by each other 
to the last. Whatever others may do, they will 
maintain a position of inflexible and complete an- 
tagonism to the Slave Power. 


—— 


GENERAL CASS ON THE TRACK. 


Our Presidential candidates have an extraor- 
dinary amount of vitality. It was hoped by many 
that the election of General Taylor, a new man, 
would finally dispose of the claims of certain ven- 
erable aspirants for the Presidential chair, who 
seemed to be impressed with a profound convic- 
tion of their peculiar fitness for that station. But 
they are not so easily got rid of. The olderin years 
they grow, the younger their hopes. Defeat in- 
spires them with new life. They will never ad- 
mit that they failed of an election because the 
majority of the People was against them : but their 
friends blundered ; or the politicians played them 
false; or some untoward event, entirely local and 
temporary, did the mischief. That they are as 
highly esteemed by the People as by themselves 
they cannot doubt—they feel sure that the dear 
Peopleare full of grief at their defeat, and long for 
nothing so much as another opportunity to do jus- 
tice to their claims. 

’ Washington, in declining reélection a third 
term, set an example which has since passed into 
a national usage. But no candidate in our Re- 
public has ever declined running a thirdtime. It 
would be a great relief, in some respects, if twice 
running without success were deemed conclusive 
against the availability of the candidate. 

Who would have thought that General Cass, 
after having been so decisively distanced by an 
unpracticed antagonist, would reappear on the 
course, trembling with impatience for another 
heat? We presume he takes no paper but the 
Washington Union, and has probably gathered 
from its luminous editorials the impression that 
the Democracy of the North has repented of its 
Wilmot Provisoism, and adopted the doctrine of 
non-intervention. Indeed, we can easily understand 
how the venerable gentleman should’be led astray. 
The defeat of the incomplete coalition in Mich- 
igan he construes into a triumph of Cassism. 
He imagines that a re-union of the Democracy 
having taken place in New York, it will be easy 
enough, by a little management, to secure the 
vote of that State, since opinions on the sla- 
very question are no longer to be made a test. 
The successive defeats sustained by the Admin- 
istration in the State elections, he, of course, re- 
gards as so many evidences of contrition in the 
People for havipg preferred a mere military man 
to so brilliant a statesman as himself. 

The result of his cogitations and his consulta- 
tions is, that he is once more before the People, as 
a candidate for their suffrages ; and as the first of 
a series of movements designed to preocoupy the 
“public mind with his claims, divers influential 
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Hunker Democrats of New York city, write him 
a letter, eulogizing bis statesmanship, and tender- 
ing him a public dinner in token of their venera- 
tion and gratitude. The General, in a polite note, 
dated November 26th, declines the honor, but 
takes occasion to avow his overpowering love for 
the Union, and his deep conviction: that it can 
stand only by mutual forbearance and concession. 

The last paragraph of the letter, it will be ob- 
served, impliedly justifies the slaveholdersin their 
Disunion movements, censures the North for its 
opposition to Slavery, and virtually insists that 
the demands of Slavery should be yielded to. Cer- 
tainly the free States will be wretchedly ungrate- 
ful if, after this, they do not give him their unan- 
imous vote for the Presidency! He suys: 

“We have but one danger to fear. As to 
military power and the general corruption of 
manners and morals—causes to which history at- 
tributes the fall of many Republics in ancient 
and in modern days—t believe, if they are not 
the last, they are among the last of the evils we 
have toapprehend. Our fature would be all the 
patriot could desire, if that future contained no 
other seeds of danger than these. The prophetic 
segacity of Washington foresaw and foretold the 
true danger which threatens us; the danger of 
sectional interests and passions arraying one por- 
tion of the Union against another. A spirit of 
compromise was necessary to create this Confed- 
eration, and it is equally necessary to preserve it 
in its integrity and efficiency. When questions 
come deeply affecting the country, and dividing 
it hy geographical lines, then comes the time of 
trial, which no true American can contemplate 
without anxiety. It is seldom that such issues 
can he presented when mutual forbearance is not 
dictated alike by duty and by wisdom. If one- 
half of a great country, abandoning all other dif- 
ferences of opinion, is unanimous in its senti- 
ments upon any measure of internal policy, local- 
ly affecting itself, its citizens should meet from 
their countrymen of the other section kindness, 
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and not denulitiation; argument, and not redrim- 
ination ; and a desire to reconcile conflicting pin. 
ions, 88 harmoniously as is compatible with the 
nature of the controversy. No such views re- 
specting their rights or their position can be so 
held by an extensive community without the ex- 
istence of forcible considerations, which call for 
careful inquiry and for a wise as well as a kind 
decision. In this spirit should sectional questions 
be discussed ; and, if they are so, they will bring 
with them no danger, but will furnish additional 
motives for union, and will contribute powerfally 
to our strength and prosperity. 

I am, gentlemen, with great regard, your obe- 
dient servant, Lewis Cass. 


Campbell P. White, Henry M. Western, and others. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hearts anv Homes. By Mrs. Ellis. Part Il. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The second and last part of this story has ap- 
peared. Mrs. Ellis seems determined that her 
readers shall not be over-excited. Her narrative 
winds along slowly, sometimes almost dreamily. 
We want more action and less preaching. She 
delineates character skilfully, evincing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart, but 
keeps all her characters on the back-ground, 
while she discourses. The author, in fact, is the 
most prominent character in the book. She talks 
too much: her ideal personages do too little. 

And yet we like the novel; there is so much of 
the philosophy of common sense in it, and so 
much human nature in the beings to whom she 
introduces us. 


Suirugy. A Tale. By Currer Bell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale as above. 

Another novel by the author of Jane Eyre 
We have commenced it, and shall certainly finish 
it. The writer possesses extraordinary power 
and originality. As a novelist, he stands alone 
the imitator of nobody, without an imitator—and 
yet he has plenty of faults. 


Firgsipg Storigs. By Mrs. Ellis. New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Co. For sale by Robert Farnham, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 

There are four Fireside Stories in this hand- 
some volume, in the best style of Mrs. Ellis. We 
need not say that they are full of healthful feeling 
and noble sentiments. The writings of Mrs. Ellis 
are distinguished by their high-toned Christian 
sentiment, without any kind of sectarian technics 


New York: D. 
For sale as above. 


Firesipe Farrigs. By Susan Pindar. 
Appleton & Co. 
The most entertaining and instructive Fairy 
book we have lately seen. Although the book is 
intended for children, we found ourselves, ere we 
thought of it, deep in the first story—a story con- 
taining a beautiful illustration of the strife be- 
tween Temptation and the Spirit of Truth, 
The work is embellished with a good number of 
pretty engravings. 


AMERICAN Historicat TALEs ror Yourn. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


New York: 
For sale as above. 

This is the first of a series for young people. 
designed to embrace volumes of Flistory, Biogra- 
phy, Travels, &c.; and as it is intended specially 
for American Youth, the subjects will frequently 
though not exclusively be American. The vol- 
ume before us contains an account of the voyages 
and adventures of Henry Hudson, and biograph- 
ical sketches of Daniel Boone and James Smith- 
It is handsomely got up, and in a form very 
convenient for young folks. 

The author gives us to understand that “ what- 
ever is placed in the series will be on the side of 
Christianity.” 


Tue Cuitp’s Present. Edited by Grandfather Merryman. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 
Grandfather Merryman must know a good deal 
about the tastes of boys and girls. In this hand- 
some volume he has provided a great variety of 
pleasant entertainment for them. We like it ex- 
tremely. 


Poems By AMELIA, (Mrs. Welby,) of Kentucky. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

This is an enlarged edition of the poems of 
one who has written much and very sweetly. 
The volume is exquisitely got up, the fine taste of 
the publishers adding a charm even to Amelia’s 
creations. 

Stern criticism might find much to censure in 
these poems, but they fall so pleasantly upon the 
ear, and at times touch so tenderly the heart, 
that we shut our eyes to all their short-comings 
and transgressions. 


Tue Livine Autuors or ExGLANnD. By Thomas Powell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 


Mr. Powell has made quite an interesting book, 
the interest of which, however, depends far more 
on the materials used than on the manner in which 
they are worked up. As a critical work, it is full 
of prejudiced feeling, shallow remarks, and dis- 
torted judgments. 


Exercisgs IN GREEK Prosg Compositions, adapted to the 
First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By James R, Baise, 
Professor, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Ov. For sale 
as above 
The author informs us that these exercises 

were prepared simply as an accompanaiment to 

the first book of the Anahasis. 

“They consist of easy sentences, similar to 
those in the Anabasis, including the same words 
and constructions, and are designed, by frequent 
repetition, to make the learner familiar with the 
language of Xenophon.” = 

Like Appleton’s school books generally, it is 
well printed on excellent paper, and finely and 
neatly bound. 


Tue Four Gosres; arranged as a Practical Family Ccm- 
mentary. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as 
above. 

The author of this work, understood to be a 
woman, is already known by her religious writ- 
ings. It is issued by the Appletons ir a very 
beautiful style, in one volume, edited by Dr. 
Tyng. It is illustrated by twelve finely finished 
engravings. 

The work consists of a series of brief comment- 
aries, entirely practical, on the four Gospels. 
They are pertinent, clothed in an agreeable 
style, and imbued with a deeply religious spirit. 
We are constrained to say, however, that we 
think we should differ from the author occasion- 
ally in relation to the construction of the sacred 
text. 


History or Kine ALrrep or Enoianp. By Jacob Abbott 
New York: Harper & Hrothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 

Mr. Abbott prefaces this interesting sketch of 

a great Prince with a brief notice of the early 

history of Britain. The volume is illuminated 

with nine engravings, more than usually attrac. 
tive. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


sERLIN, November 13, 1849, 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

The past week has been one of comparative 
tranquillity. The week before was signalized by 
the removal of several Ministerial Cabinets - 
those of France, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and Lippe 





Schaumberg, by the resignation of one of the Pied 
mont Ministers, and by the publication of a num. 
ber of laws in Austria. Since those great events, 
political affairs have been more calm. This week 
we have bad the meeting of the Legislative As. 
semblies of Saxony and Hanover, the vote of the 
Bavarian Chambers approving the opposition of 
their ministry to the Prussian projects, the protest 
of Saxony and Hanover against the Council of 
Administration of the triple league, and, with 

many, other incidents of legs importance, the 4i{)). 

culties in Berlin between the police and the 

people. 

I have spoken above of Lippe Schaumberg ani 
its Ministry. This is a little Government, with 
about 28,000 subjects, where the Prince has a 
miniature Court and & miniature Cabinet. and. 
as he has a right to do, apes the manners of his 
betters. He is @ fast friend of the reaction. 
and would punish treason against him with great 





severity. About three hundred such principali- 
ties were abolished by the wars which preceded 
1815, but Lippe Schaumberg escaped the gener.’ 


wreck. 
Berlin has been the theatre of the most dis. 


graceful provocations of the people by the police. 
[ have already informed you that there are more 
than a hundred clubs or societies of the people in 
this city. The right to meet is fully guarantied 
by the Constitution and the laws—bot its exer- 
cise is dreaded by the existing Government 
Some time since, the resolution was taken to break 
up the clubs. The police commenced by forcing, 
by fines and arrests, the Presidents to give in lists 
of all the members. The private warnings of 
members and petty persecutions effected nothir g 

the clubs were as well attended sg ever. Some 
few of them were attended by between two and 
three thousand people. Police officers were ul- 
ways present. Week before last, these officers 
(they are called here constablers) commenced regu- 
larly a technical war with the clubs. If the Presi 

den: called to order one minute too soon or too 
late, the constable declared the meeting dismissed, 
as it could not be opened at any other hour than 
the one named in the motion of adjournment. If 
any subject was mentioned which had not been 
put on the regular order of the eveniug for dis 

cussion, he dismissed the club, because it had not 
been called to discuss that question. If an orator 
uttered an opinion which did not strike the con- 

stable’s ear as loyal enough, he dismissed the 
club, because he would not permit treason to be 
spoken in his presence. One club was ordered 

to disperse, because a banner of united Prussia 

and Germany was bung over the Speaker’s stand 

another because a speaker read an extract from 

some newspaper, about a dozen because they were 

listening to panegyrics on the patriot Robert 

Blum, shot last year at Vienna, by order of Win- 
dischgratz. To several clubs the constables came 
with a squad of armed men, who were called in 
to put out the people if they showed any back 

wardness to retire instantly. On one occasion, 
the officer called to his men to “cut down the 
hounds !” and some twenty persons received sabre 
cuts, and several more were arrested. A woman 
seeing her husband arrested, was upbraiding one 
of his comrades for standing by and seeing it done 
quietly, when a constable seized her by the cheek 





and led her, writhing with pain, several equares, 
to the jail. The President of the club, a respect- 
able physician, was arrested for asking the oflicer 
under what law he acted, and kept in prixon (wi 

days. Under these provocations, the people arc 
patient. The democratic papers and the cluh 
presidents and orators exhort to forbearance. On 
every occasion, with cone exception, the audience, 
when ordered to disperse, has done so immediate 

ly. In the exception named, the meeting was 
broken up, and many retired immediately; but a 
few remained in the hall to talk over the conduct 
held towards them by the Government. This was 
the occasion of the brutalities spoken of above. 

The police have forced the booksellers and 
others to take away from their wiudows the prints 
of Waldeck, Blum, and other patriots. A book- 
seller, in the street in which I live, was arrested 
on Saturday morning last, for posting up a notice 
on the inside of his window, stating that he had 
for sale the picture of Waldeck in prison. An 
umbrella-maker, Goltz, was arrested for exposing 
the picture itself. It requires certainly all the 
phlegm of the German disposition to take such 
provocations coolly. A great excitement prevails 
on this account, but no outbreak will probably en 
sue, for the reason that the democracy here has 
learned wisdom by experience, and do not wish 
to precipitate a revolution which is inevitable. 
The moment of this revolution will be when tlie 
army shall have become imbued with democratic 
principles. 

When this time will come is difficult to say 
but it is not many years removed. A great change 
has taken place in the army since the March 
revolution. ‘The discipline has become much 
weakened. and the soldiers are now as noted for 
their unruliness, for their outrages on citizens; 
for their excesste_of every description, as they 
were formerly for théir sobriety and correct be- 
haviour. Coses of insuboxgination are numerous. 
At several different ees have been shot 
for personal resistance to their wfficers. One of 
these executions took place in Periiix — Privates 
in a,battalion stationed here bé«t ene of its ie: 
tenants with their fists unti//he wes nearly dead. 
This was 2 little after nig}fall, and the assailants 
have not been discovered. This same battalion, 
called the SharpshoAcrs, is said to read nothing 
but democratic n/wspapers, and this in epite o 
its officers. 

A graver oase of insubordination occurred here 
last Thursday. A whole regiment, numbering 
nearly three thousand men, laid down its arms 
and declared it would never take them up again 
until their pay had heen increased to its former 
amount. Their demand was prompily complied 
with. But the evil has beendone. One such act 
as this, going unpunished, will exert a great in 
fluence over the spirit of the army. The soldiers 
will feel and know that they are the masters in 
Prussia, and will make the King pay for their 
services against the democracy, by privileges °° 
the permission of greater license in conduct A! 
ready, the papers of all the garrisoned towns tee 
with complaints of the insolence, outrages, and 
licentiousness of the soldiery. This cannot be 
ended, so long as the soldiers feel themselves be 
cessary to the Government. The King will be 
forced to make concessions to the People. Of 
course, he will make as few as possible, and the 
transition state of society will be greatly prolong- 
ed, to the great injory of all the material and 
moral interests. ’ 

On the 10th instant, a great banquet was give? 
at Crolls Garden, by the friends of the present 
Ministry. Toasts were drank and songs ¥°7° 
sung. This Ministry went into power one _— 
ago. Its first act was to adjourn the Prussian x 
tional Assembly, and afterwards to dissolve sa 
declared Berlin in a state of siege, #04 ara a" 
the civic guard. On the 5th of Dee : 4 

ituti hich it has since ca ec 
granted a Constitution, W i kt aithias bo 
an aristocratic Legislature to revise, in ~ og 
strike out everything which prevents the “ 

i i It has changed the org" 

from being arbitrary. > ‘ndges depend 
ization of the courts, making the Jo or het 
upon the Government. It has a it bos 
dreds of patriots for political offene™ | cop. 
abolished the freedom of the exercise ¢ Prus- 
ent trades: It has refused for the King © 
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time that the vote of the German Re ape re 
sembly invested the King of Pram, with a rig 
io the empire. Soon after, it broke up the Ger- 
man National Assembly, assisted the King of 
Saxony to put down the revolution in Dresden, 
the King of Bavaria that of the Palatinate, sup- 
pressed the Republic established in Baden, sn 
piel the country with Prussian troops, an on o 
court martial executions dyed its aol] with: bised. 
It has made an armistice with Denmark, and left 
its allies of Schleswig Holstein to the merey of 
that Power; has even forced them to observe the 
armistice. It experienced at F redericka the most 
signal defeat sustained by the Pr ussian troops for 
twenty-five years. It formed the triple league 
with Flenover and Saxony, from which those two. 
Powers have since retired. On the 50th of Sep- 
tember, it agreed with Austria to establish a pro- 
visory central power for Germany, which has not 
yet been established, and probably will not be. It 
has oceupicd, with military force, the free towns 
of Hamburg and Frankfort ; forced the former to 
enter the triple league, and sustained a monopoly 
Senate agvinst the mass of the people. It has 
dissolved a second Assembly, chosen under the 
j,w, and thrown into prison Waldeck, Berends, 
‘enune, Jacobi, Zeigler, and the other principal 
members of the Opposition. It has annulled uni- 
versal suffrage, and imposed on the people an 
electoral law, which places all the political power 
in the hands of the ricb. It has convoked a‘ ham- 
ber under this law, and refused to accord to it 
even the right to refuse supplies to the Govern- 
ment, It has made necessary a loan of twenty- 
one millions, and increased the taxes. To this 
gloomy summary I must add, in justice, that it 
has encouraged the completion of the railroads 
established, and thrown open to the people an ex- 
tensive telegraph system, and proposed a law for 
the intreduction of cheap postage. 

It is reported that the present Chamber will be 
dissolved in the course of a few weeks, and before 
it has completed the revision of the Constitution. 
It will geaway without the regret of anybody. 

‘The only parties in the Chambers are, the Ex- 
treme Right, who rally round the Prince of Prus- 
sin, heir presumptive to the Crown, and advoeate 
the unlimited power of the King ; the Right, or 
Ministerial party, who are almost as illiberal as 
the first-mentioned; and a little knot of twelve or 
fourteen Poles, who regard only the interests of 
their race, but voted with the Left in the old 
Chambers. ? 

The King, no doubt, acts on the common policy 
of Kings, im permitting his brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to be the head of a party opposed to his 
Cabinet, knowing well that any such opposition 

can never touch his dynasty. Next to the Prince 
of Prussia, the Baron Von Gerlach is the head of 
the party of the Extreme Right. He is a man of 
most ultra Absolutist views. He declares, how- 
ever, that he is liberal; that, although he consid- 
ers the absolate dictature of the King necessary 
for a few years to come, this is only to prepare the 
people gradually for the introduction of a Con- 
stitution and free institutions. He claims to be 
perfectly sincere when he declares that the King, 
if invested with absolute power, would labor con- 
scientiously to bring the people to such a state of 
improvement as to be fit to exerciseabout as many 
rights as are enjoyed in Spain. You may set 
down Mr. Von Gerlach as a gradual emancipa- 
tionist of the very first water. 

You are aware that all the liberal institutions 
of Prussia date from the conquest of Prussia by 
Napoleon. The King was forced to ally himself 
with the people, and made many concessions. The 
organization then adopted for the townships has 
accustomed the people to the exercise of the 
right of suffrage, and is the cause of the supe- 
rior knowledge in political affairs among the 
Germans, as compared with the French. This 
law has just been preferred, with all its draw- 
backs of property qualifications, by a committee 
of City Council of Berlin, to the one recently pro- 
posed by the Ministry. 

Mr. Von Kamptz, formerly Minister under 
Frederick William IIT, and notorious for his per- 
secutions of all Democrats, died here last week. 
All his geod deeds had been forgotten, and he was 
only remembered to be execrated. 

A treaty has been entered into between Prus- 
sia and Paden, by which Prussia agrees to occupy 
that Duchy with her troops until the Duke thinks 
he can be left with safety to manage his affairs 
by himself. When this will be, is uncertain. The 
courts are still condemning the prisoners made 
in the last insurrection to long periods of solitary 
confinement. The fortresses of Baden will be 
crowded for years to come with unhappy victims. 
An unfortunate affair occurred last week at the 
Rastadt prison. The soldiers on guard had re- 
ceived orders to fire in on the prisoners, should 
they make any attempt to escape. A motion of 
one of the prisoners in the common cell was mis- 
interpreted by the guard, who shot into the cell, 
killing one, and wounding, more or less severely, 
five prisoners. 

The Hanover Legislative Assembly has at last 
met, and the King’s opening speech promises 
plainly that he will commence immediately the 
work of reform. 'The popular party is in a ma- 
jority, but has no wish to overthrow the present 
Ministry, which belongs to the Old Liberal party, 
before seeing what reforms it will undertake. 

The Saxon Chambers have also met, and the 
King has celebrated the occasion by proclaiming 
a general amnesty for political offences. 

it is probable that the Governments of Hanover 
and Saxony, together with the other Governments 
in North Germany, who may refuse to enter the 
federal state proposed by Prussia, will make an 
effort to conciliate the people by reforms and con- 
cessions. In this way, the cause of real liberty 
may be forwarded much more rapidly than by the 
union of all the Northern States with Prussia, 
which is not dispossd to make any concessions 
which it can aVoid. 

The anniversary of the death of Robert Blum 
was celebrated at Leipsig, with great pomp and 
ceremony. ‘The Government was not favorable, 
but still did not forbid it. The same day was ob- 
served all over Germany as one of mourning. 

The Duke of Mecklenberg Schwerin, whose 
acceptance of & popular Constitution, and firm 
opposition to the party of the nobility, I have be- 
fore mentioned, has just been married. This oc- 
casion was embraced by the people to testify to 
the Duke their approbation of his political course, 
and the bride travelled to her new home through 
ranks of uncovered subjects shouting their wel- 
come, and under triumphal arches in all the vil- 
lages through which she passed. The Duke was 
so much affected by this enthusiastic reception, 
that he published immediately a letter of thanks. 

The celebrated Hangarian, Klapka, returning 
from Paris to Hamburg, was refused a permission 
to travel through the Prussian territory. He was 
forced to return to Antwerp, and proceed home 
throug Ftolland. 

The King of Prussia has determined that the 
recently acquired principality of Hohenzolleri 
shall become a part of Prussia, instead ofbeing 
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ustria is now attempting to become 4 
ular in Germany. One of the Ministers tap af 
posed to call &.congress of merchants residi : in 
the maritime towns of Germany, to consult t nm 
on the means to be adopted to secure a uniforn, 
system of import duties for Germany—and a sec- 
ond congress of merchants from the interior, to 
give its advice on a law for regulating the inter- 
nal commerce of the States of Germany. This 
may all end in nothing, and probably will; but it 
shows what the Ministers’ ideas are of publie 
opinion. 

The first free school in Prussia was established 
last week, in this city, by Dr. Edler. By free, I 
do not mean gratuitous, but exempt from the su- 
pervision of the State, which has heretofore as- 
sumed the right not only of establishing schools, 
but of preventing any subject from establishing 
one, except under the direction of the State. The 
new Constitution sanctions the principle of lib- 
erty in instruction, and Dr. Edler is the first to 
avail himself of it. 

_ The King has removed his residence from the 
city of Pottsdam to the village of Charlottenberg, 
about three miles from Berlin, where he intends 
to remain during the winter. 

Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera of the Prophet is 
to be brought out here with great splendor some 
= during the winter, and at Vienna in Janu- 

Jenny Lind gave a concert in Hamburgh last 
pharetay, and went on the next on to 
‘ lensing ee letter | has of the societies for 
world. Captain § apt eR ete 
man of considerable wager Po a8 
engaged in founding a : . aay May pan 

, € & German colony in Aust 
lia. How fortunate would it be for ‘e So om 
ane oiee peg if the tide of : peeen 
setting from this country coy 
them! The problem of the fatare forties pant? 
is the peaceable living together of the black 
white peasinom If the native whites ee 
cupy those States with the blacks, graye dificult 
ties seem unavoidable; but if a new Population, 
not participating in the prejudices of the ong 
class or the hatred of the other, could be 
duced, most of the evils might be avoided. Such 
articles as show the increase of manufactures in 
the South, the cheajmem of land, and other things 
favorable to the , ought to be republished 


the American Fair ite, recently p 
lished in the New York Jon prepa 
ving the progress of the South in industry 











and manufactures, is a valuable document, and I 
intend to request its republication in the leading 
democratic paper of this city. The Virginians 
and Kentuckians can certainly have no otjeotion 
to seeing their unoccupied lands taken up hy hosts 
of sturdy German immigrants. 

The recent Peace meetings in England have 
attracted the notice of the European press. There 
is evidently an advance in public opinion on this 
subject, but the extravagant assertions of some of 
the Peace advocates are not calculated to advance 
the cause. Mr. Bright claimed, in one of his 
speeches, that France had become convinced by 
the Peace Congress of the evils of war, and would 
never go to war again. The London Chronicle 
devotes a very witty and very narrow-minded ar- 
ticle to this subject. It contains a passing hit at 
the United States, which I give you in the fol- 
lowing extract: : 

“ Ag sincere and earnest votaries of peace with 
France, we should wish to keep our forces on & 
very superior footing to those of the defunct Ro- 
man Government, and for the very reason that we 
desiderate unbroken peace with the United States. 
We must deprecate any proposal for reducing our 
navy towards the Mexican standard of efficiency.” 

A serious difficulty has arisen in Flanders, be- 
tween the linen weavers and their employers. 
Most of the workmen in Ghent have “struck ;” 
the workshops are deserted. Several arrests have 
been made, and the Government is using all its 
influence to induce the workmen to resume work. 
The demands of the “strixers” are, that they shall 
receive one franc more on every piece of one hun- 
dred ells, that the cost of lighting up the work- 
shops morning and evening shall not be deducted 
from their wages, and that they shall work one 
hour less daily.“ They now work twelve hours. 

A Ghent newspaper blames the workmen for 
their dissatisfaction, and thinks that they were 
doing well when they were earning from ten to 
fifteen francs a week, to support their families. 
One, methinks, could not be extravagant on that 
sum. 

The Moniteur of the 6th publishes a statement 
of the number of explosions of steam-boilers in 
France, between the years 1827 and 1848. The 
whole number of accidents is stated to be sixty- 
one, only two of which have happened to locomo- 
tives. The circumstances under which these hap- 
pened are given in detail. The Government ex- 
ercises great care in this matter, and prevents, no 
doubt, great loss of life. The whole number of 
locomotives in France, in 1846, was 560, and in 
1847 they had increased to 670. 

Yours, truly, W. B. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION, 


Monpay, Decemser 3, 1849. 
SENATE. 

Congress assembled in the Capitol at 12 o'clock. 

In the Senate, the following Senators appeared 
in their places: From Maine, Mr. Hamlin; New 
Hampshire, Messrs. Hale and Norris ; Vermont, 
Phelps and Upham; Massachusetts, Mr. Davis ; 
Rhode Island, Messrs. Greene and Clarke; Con- 
necticut, Messrs. Baldwinand Smith ; New York, 
Mr. Seward ; New Jersey, Mr. Miller ; Pennsyl- 
nia, Messrs. Sturgeon and Cooper ; Delaware, Mr- 
Wales ; Maryland, Mr. Pearce ; Virginia, Messrs, 
Mason and Hunter; North Carolina, Messrs. 
Mangum and Badger; South Carolina, Messrs. 
Calhoun and Butler; Georgia, Mr. Dawson; 
Mississippi, Messrs. Davis and Foote ; Louisiana, 
Mr. Downs; Tennessee, Mr. Bell; Kentucky, 
Messrs. Underwood and Clay; Ohio, Messrs. 
Corwin and Chase; Michigan, Messrs. Cass and 
Felch; Indiana, Mr. Whitcomb; Illinois, Mr. 
Shields ; Missouri, Messrs. Benton and Atchison ; 
Iowa, Messrs. Jones and Dodge; Wisconsin, 
Messrs. Dodge and Walker. 

Mr. Slicer officiated as Chaplain. The Vice 
President took the chair. The credentials of 
Henry Clay and James Shields were presented. 
The Secretary was ordered to inform the House 
that the Senate was ready to proceed to business ; 
it was resolved to meet every day at 12 o’clock, 
till otherwise ordered, and that each Senator be 
supplied during the session with newspapers, not 
exceeding the cost of four dailies. 

The Senate ‘hen adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House was called to order by Thomas J, 
Campbell, Clerk of the last House. The roll 
being called, 223 members answered to their 
names—the whole number, except eight. The 
absentees were, Messrs. William J. Alston, of Ala- 
bama; Albert J. Brown, of Mississippi; Mere- 
dith P. Gentry, of Tennessee ; David Hubbard, 
of Alabama; George W. Julian, of Indiana; 
Thomas Butler King, of Georgia; Augustine H. 
Shepperd, of North Carolina; and one vacancy 
in Massachusetts. 

A quorum being present, the House proceeded 
to the election of Speaker, viva voce. 

Mr. Hilliard of Alabama, Mr. Miller of Ohio, 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Duer of 
New York, were appointed tellers. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the roll al- 
phabetically ; and having called it through— 

The tellers reported that the whole number of 
votes given were 221, making 111 necessary to ef- 
fect a choice. Of the votes given— 

Howell Cobb, of Georgia, had received - 103 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 96 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - - 8 
Meredith P. Gentry, of Tennessee - - 6 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts - - 2 
James L. Orr, of South Carolina - < 1 
Chauncey F. Cleveland, of Connecticut - l 
Joseph M. Root,of Ohio - - -~ -~ 1 
James A. Seddon, of Virginia - - - 1 

1 

1 


James Thompson, of Pennsylvania - - 
David T. Disney, of Ohio - - - a 
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The following is the vote in detail : 

For Robert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Alexander, 
Anderson, Andrews, Ashmun, Baker, Bennett, 
Bokee, Bowie, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, 
Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, J. P. Cald- 
well, Calvin, Casey, Chandler, Clark, Clingman, 
Cole, Conger, Conrad, Corwin, Deberry, Dickey, 
Dixon, Duer, Duncan, Alexander Evans, Nathan 
Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, 
Crinnell, Halloway, Hampton, Hay, Haymond, 
Hebard, Henry, Houston, Hunter, Jackson, James 
L. Johnson, Kerr, Daniel P. King, George C. 
King, James G. King, John A. King, Levin, 
Horace Mann, Marshall, Mattison, McGaughey, 
McKissock, McLean, Meacham, Moore, More- 
head, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, 
Phenix, Pi'man, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, Ris- 
ley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, Schenck, 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spalding, 
Sprague, Stanly, Thaddeus Stevens, Taylor, 
John B. Thompson, Thurman, Underhill, Van 
Dyke, Vinton, Watkins, White, Williams, Wil- 
son—96. 

For Howell Cobb—Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, 
Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bingham, Bissell, 
Boeock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, William J. 
Brown, Buel, Burt, Cable, George A. Caldwell, 
Carter, Williamson.R. W. Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, 
Dimmick, Disney, Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, 
Featherstun, Fitch, Fuller, Gerry, Gilmore, 
Gorman, Green, Hackett, Hall, Hamilton, Ham- 
mond, Haralson, Harlan, Harmanson, Isham G. 
Harris, Samson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, 
Hibbard, Hoagland, Holliday, Howard, Inge, 
Andrew Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones, 
Kaufman, La Sere, Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, 
Mason, McClernand, McDonald, McDowell, Mc- 
Lanahan, McLane, McMullin, McQueen, Mc- 
Willie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morris, Morse, 
Olds, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Phelps, Potter, Powell, 
Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, 
Sawtelle, Seddon, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard 
H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, William 
Thompson, Venable, Walden, Waldo, Wallace, 
Welborn, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wildrick, 
Wood, Young—103. 

For David Wilmot.— Messrs. Allen, Booth, 
Durkee, Giddings, Howe, Preston King, Root, 
Tuck—8. 

For Meredith P. Gentry.—Messrs. Cabell, Hil- 
liard, Morton, Owen, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Toombs—6. 

For Horace Mann.—Messrs. Campbell and 
Crowell—2. .... 

For James Thompson.—Mr. Cleveland—1. 

For David T. Disney —Mr. Doty—1. 

For James L. Orr —Mr. Holmes—1. 

For Chauncey F. Cleveland—Mr. Peck—1. 

For Joseph M. hoot.—Mr. Wilmot—1. 

For James A Seddon—Mr. Woodward—1. 


No member having received a majority of the 
whole number of votes cast on the first ballot, 
there was no election. 
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Joseph A. Woodward. of South Carolina - 1 
James A.Seddon, of Virginia - - - 1 
Chauncey F. Cleveland, of Connecticut - 1 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee - - 1 
Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin - - - 1 


The following is the vote in detail : 

For Robert C. Winthrop—Messrs. Alexander, 
Anderson, Andrews, Ashmun, Baker, Bennett, 
Bokee, Bowie, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, 
Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, Joseph P. 
Caldwell, Calvin, Casey, Chandler, Clark, Cling- 
man, Cole, Conger, Conrad, Corwin, Deberry, 
Dickey, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, Alexander Evans, 
Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Goodenow, 
Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Hampton, Hay, 
Haymond, Hebard, Henry, Houston, Hunter, 
Jackson, James L. Johnson, Kerr, Daniel P. 
King, George G. King, James G. King, John A. 
King, Levin, Horace Hann, Marshall, Mattison, 
McGaughey, McKissock, Finis E. McLean, 
Meacham, Moore, Morehead, Nelson, Nes, New- 
ell, Ogle; Otis, Outlaw, Phoenix, Pitman, Putnam, 
Reed, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, 
Sackett, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, Stanly, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Taylor, John B. Thompson, Thurman, 
Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Watkins, White, 
Williams, Wilson—96. 

For How-+ll Colh—Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, 
Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bingham, Bissell, 
Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, William J. Brown, 
Buel, Burt, Cable, George A. Caldwell, Carter, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Coleock, Daniel, Dimmick, Dis- 
ney, Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, Featherston, 
Fitch, Fuller, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, 
Hackett, Hall, Hamilton, Hammond, Harrison, 
Harlan, Harmanson, Isham G. Harris, Samson 
W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Hibbard, Hoag- 
land, Holliday, Howard. Inge, Andrew Johnson, 
Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, La Sere, 
Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, McCler- 
nand, McDonald, McDowell, McLanahan, Robert 
M. McLane, McMullin, McQueen, MeWillie, 
Meade, Miller, Millson. Morris, Morse, Olds, 
Parker, Peaslee. Phelps, Potter, Powell, Richard- 
son, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Suwtelle, 
Seddon, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stan- 
ton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, Thomas, Jacob 
Thompson, James Thompson, William Thomp- 
son, Venable, Waldon, Waldo, Wallace, Wel- 
born, Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wildrick, Wood, 
Young—102. 

For David Wilmot.—Messrs. Allen, Booth, Dur- 
kee, Giddings, Howe, Preston King, Root, Tuck 
—8s. 

For Meredith P. Gentry—Messrs. Cabell, Hil- 
liard, Morton, Owen, Stephens of Georgia, 
Toombs—6. 

Fs Horace Mann.—Messrs. Campbell and Crow- 
ell—2. 

For Joseph Thompson —Mr. Cleveland. 

For David T. Disney.—Mr. Doty. 

For Joseph A. Woodmard—Mr. Holmes. 

For James A. Seddon—Mr. Orr. 

For Chauncey F. Cleveland.—Mr. Peck. 

For Frederick P. Stanton—Joseph A. Wood- 
ward. 

For Charles Durkee.--Mr. Wilmot. 

There being yet no choice, the Clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll a third time, which resulted as 
follows : 

For Howell Cobb, of Georgia -~— - - 102 
For Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts 96 


For David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - - 7 
For Meredith P. Gentry, of Tennessee - 6 
For Chauncey F. Cleveland, of Connecticut 2 
For Horace Mann, of Massachusetts - - 2 
For James Thompfon, of Pennsylvania = - 1 
For Emery D. Potter, of Ohio - : - 1 
For Richard K. Meade, of Virginia - - 1 
For James A. Seddon, of Virginia - - 1 
For Amos Tuck, of New Hampshire - - 1 
For Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee’ - 1 
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The following is the vote in detail: 

For Robert C. Winthrop—The members who 
voted for Mr. Winthrop are the same as on the 
second vote. 

For Howell Cobh—The members who voted for 
Mr. Cobb are the same as on the second vote. 

For David Wilmot—Messrs. Allen, Durkee, 
Giddings, Howe, Preston King, Root, Tuck. 

For Chauncey F. Cleveland.—Messrs. Booth and 
Peck. 

For Meredith P. Gentry—Messrs. Cabell, Hil- 
liard, Morton, Owen, Stephens of Georgia, 
Toombs. 

For Horace Mann.—Messrs.Campbell and Crow- 
ell. 

For James Thompson—Mr. Cleveland. 

For Emery D. Potter—Mr. Doty. 

For Richard K. Meade—Mr. Holmes. 

For James A. Seddon.—Mr. Orr. 

For Amos Tuck—Mr. Wilmot. 

For Frederick P. Stanton—Mr. Woodward. 

There still being no choice— 

Mr. Holmes moved that the House adjourn. 

The motion was negatived—yeas 97, nays 108. 

The Clerk again proceeded to call the roll for 
a fourth vote, which resulted as follows: 

For Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts 96 


For Howell Cobb, of Georgia - - - 102 
For David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - 7 
For Chauncey F. Cleveland, of Connecticut 2 
For Meredith P. Gentry, of Tennessee - 6 
For Horace Mann, of Massachusetts - 2 
For James Thompson, of Pennsylvania - 1 
For Emery D. Potter, of Ohio - - 1 


For James A. Seddon, of Virginia - - 2 
For Walter Booth, of Connecticut - - 1 
For Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee - 1 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Robert C. Wiuthrop—The members who 
voted for Mr. Winthrop are the same as on the 
second vote. ‘ 

For Howell Cobh.—The members who voted for 
Mr. Cobb are the same as on the second vote. 

For Davil Wilmot.—Messrs. Allen, Durkee, 
Giddings, Howe, P. King, Root, Tuck. 

For Chauncey F. Cleveland —Messrs. Booth and 
Peck. 

For Meredith P. Gentry—Messrs. Cabell, Hil- 
liard, Morton, Owen, Stephens of Georgia, 
Toombs. 

For Horace Mann.—Messrs. Campbell and 
Crowell. 

For James Thompson.—Mr. Cleveland. 

For Emery D. Potter.—Mr. Doty. 

For Jams A. Seddon—Messrs. Holmes and Orr. 

For Walter Booth—Mr. Wilmot. 

For Frederick A. Stanton—Mr. Woodward. 

No candidate having yet received a majority of 


all the votes given— 

Mr. Levin moved an adjournment ; and the vote 
being taken by tellers, it passed in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 120. 

And the House adjourned till 12 o’clock to- 
morrow. 





Tuespay, December 4, 1849. 
SENATE, 

The Senate met, and, after the passage of a 
few resolutions of little importance, soon ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

In the House, the voting for Speaker was re- 
resumed. The roll was called five times, when, it 
being near 3 o’clock, a motion was made to ad- 
journ. A call for the yeas and nays was there- 
upon made, but, this giving rise to some trouble- 
some points of order, the motion to adjourn was 
withdrawn, and the House procéeded to vote 
a sixth time for Speaker. 

The whole number of votes cast on each trial 
was 224; 113 were necessary to a choice, but no 
candidate had more than 102, at any time. The 
votes on the five trials were as follows: 


Cobb - - - 102 101 100 99 100 
Winthrop - - 96 97 97 97 97 
Wilmot - - 10 9 9 9 8 
Gentry - - 6.36: Boe 
Mann - - - DS ee en eS 
Potter - - - 1 : ee Ne See 
Boyd - - - 0... : 9280s. A 
Haralson - - 1 0 0 0 0 
Jacob Thompson - 1 04 Bp B30 
Stanton - 2 ER, Song. Rap S Pee 
Cleveland - - ey Tite Re ee | 
Richardson - - “URCe ee £6 Bee, 
Johnson,of Arkansas 0 0 0 0 1 
Root - - - BAe See oe 
Durkee - - 0 0 0 0 1 
Allen - - - S. sy ve: 
Julian - - 0 1 0 0 0 


Srracve of Michigan, who had voted all the 
day before for Winthrop, voted on the first trial 
to-day for Wilmot, but on every succeeding one 
for Winthrop. Wentworrn voted four times for 
Wilmot, and then went back to Cobb. Bingham, 
who had the day before voted for Cobb, supported 
Potter to-day. Peck and Doty continued to vote 
against Cobb. Waldo of Connecticut, who had 
steadfastly supported the Democratic caucus can- 
didate, voted once or twice for Potter. 

x¢p The House made a sixth.trial, but. without 
effecting a choice. Cobb received 99, Winthrop, 
96 votes. ; 

An adjournment then took place. 














REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrick DeparrMENt, December, 1849, 
To the President of the United States : 

Siz: The number of Post Offices in the United 
States, at the close of the year ending June 30, 
1849, was 16,747 ; there have been 921 establish- 
ed and 333 discontinued within the year—making 
an increase of 588. ’ 

The number of postmasters appointed within 
the year ending June 30, 1849, was 6,333. Of 
that number, 2,782 were appointed in consequence 
of resignations; 183 of deaths; 284 of changes of 
sites of offices ; 2,103 of removals; 11 of commis- 
sions expired and not renewed ; 26 of commissions 
renewed ; 23 becoming Presidential appointments, 
by income exceeding $1,000; and 921 of new 
offices. 

In 1845, important changes were made by law 
in the postage and mail service of the United 
States. One of those changes was 4 large reduc- 
tion of postage. Another, and almost equally im- 
portant one to the pecuniary condition of this 
Department, consisted in directing all mail service 
to be let to the lowest bidder, irrespective of the 
mode of conveyance, and abolishing the previous 
regulations requiring the new contractor to take 
the stage stock of his predecessor. This single 
regulation reduced the contracts of 1845 in New 
England and New York, the first section let under 
that law, more than $250,000. Another law of 
1845 was that requiring a classification of the 
railroad service, and fixing the maximum price 
of those classes. The effect of these laws greatly 
diminished the price of mail transportation, and 
aided in bringing so soon the expenses of the ser- 
vice within the income derived from the reduced 
postage ; so that now, though the amount of ser- 
vice is greatly enhanced, its expense bears no cor- 
responding proportion. 

The mail contracts which are for four years, 
are made one section in each year; 80 that the 
whole service had undergone the process of reduc- 
tion, under the operation of these laws, in June, 
1848. Therefore, the condition of the ¢epartment 
is, as it was expected to be, found most favorable 
to its expenses at the close of the year ending 
June 30, 1849. The actual cost for each mile the 
mail was transported in the year preceding June, 
1845, was eight cents one mill, and, under the 
operation of the laws of 1845, the cost per mile of 
the mail transportations, in June last, was five cents 
six mills, making a difference of two and one half 
cents per mile, being more than one quarter. 

The number of mail routes in the United 
States, on the first day of July, 1849, was 4,943, 
and the number of contracts 4,190. The length 
of these routes was 167,703 miles. 

On these routes the mail was transported 
42,547,069 miles at the cost of $2,428,515, which 
makes the average cost of transporting the mail 
last year five cents six mills per mile. To this 
should be added the transportation of the foreign 
mail, by Southampton, to Bremen, and the mail 
from Charleston and Savannah to Havana, and 
also the transportation of the mail across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, all which is done at the expense 
of this department to the amount of $255,692. 

The extent and cost of this service the past 
year, as compared with that of the year preced- 
ing, will be most clearly seen by a tabular view. 








1848 — 184 
Miles. Cost. Miles. Cost. 
Length of routes - 163,208 - 167,709 - 
Annual transportation— 
Mode not specified 17,771,191 $751,500 18.573.364 $777,415 
Inecoaches - + = 14,555,188 796,992 15,025,552 736.710 





In steamboats - - 4,385,800 262,019 4,083,976 278659 
In railroads- - - 4,327,400 582,192 4,861,177 635,740 
Total - - + 41,012,579 2,394,703 42,544,069 2,428,515 
Route Agents and Mail Mes- 
sengers - - - = - + 64,063 ~ 61,513 


The gross revenue for the year ending June 
30, 1849, amounted to $4,905,176.28, derived from 
the following sources: 

From letter postage, including 
stamps sold - - - - 


$3,882,762 62 
From newspaper and pamphlet 





postage - - - - - 819.016 20 
From miscellaneous items - - 3,254.21 
From fines - - - - - 43.75 
From dead letter money sold + 9950 

4,705,176.28 


e 
From the application made by the 
12th section of the act of 3d 
March, 1847, for mail services to 
the Government - - - 200,000.00 





4,905,176 28 
The Expenditures during the year were : 
For transportation 
of mails - - $2,577,407.7 
For compensation to 
postmasters - 1,320,921.34 
For ship, steamboat, 
and way letters - 36,174.45 
For wrapping paper 23.936 03 
For office furniture 4,219 69 
For advertising - 61,813.32 
For mail bags - 20,276 38 
For blanks - - 20,802.71 
For mail locks, keys, 
and stamps . 4,586 50 
For mail depreda- 
tions and special 
agents - - 21,223.00 
For clerks for office 
(offices of post- 
masters) - - $317,218 36 
For miscellaneous 
payments - - 70,437.89 
For post office laws 
and regulations - 31.75 
——$—— 9 4,479,127.13 
Excess of gross revenue for the 
year - 426,127.15 


The appropriations under the 12th 
section of the act of 3d March, 
1849, remaining in the Treasu- 
ry undrawn, exclusive of the 
appropriations for the past year, 
already noticed, amounted to - 


265,955.55 





691,682.70 

Thus showing the sum of $691,652.70 unex- 

pended of the revenue of the past year, including 

the former appropriations granted to this De- 
partment for the transportation of free matter of 
the Department. 

Estimates for the current year ending June 30, 1850, 
The provisions of the laws of 1845, for reducing 

the cost of mail service, having produced their 
entire effect on all the contracts (as all have now 
passed under their influence) before the commence- 
ment of this year, it was expected that in the fur- 
ther contracts a clear and decided advance of cost 
would ensue. This expectation was in some 
measure verified by the letting to contract last 
spring the northern section, including New Eng- 
land and New York. The aggregate cost for the 
service was at that letting much increased. 

The whole cost for services in that sec- 
tion, under the contracts made in 
1845, including agencies, was - - 

The whole cost for service in that sec- 
tion by the contracts of 1849,is - 


$531.415 


628,393 
Making anincreaseof - - 97,981 

One cause of this is, that more service is 
now contracted for than to be done. Instead of 
10,919,184 miles of transportation per year, 11,- 
568,825 miles is now performed, being an increase 
of 649,651 miles per annum. Another cause, and 
the greatest, perhaps, is owing to the change of 
mail service from coaches to the many newly fin- 
ished railroads in that section, which is a much 
more expensive service. The service in that sec- 
tion in carriages or on horseback, which wag open 
to free competition, has now been let at éven a 
more reduced rate than before, and amounts only 
to about three cents for each mile the mail is 
transported. On the other hand, in the railroad 
and steamboat service, where monopoly excludes 
competition, the expense is increased, and the 
transportation amounts to nine cents for each 
mile the mail is carried, even under the law of 
1845, fixing a maximum of price to the classes of 
service. 

The expenses of the service of the Department 
for the current year, ending with June next, will, 
therefore, be increased, by the amount of increase 
in the eastern section, $96,981 ; also by the cost 
of new routes in other sections, ordered by Con- 
gress, $57,333, and by extensions and improve- 
ments ordered by the Department, about $28,083 ; 
to which must be added a probable sum of $50,000 
for California, and a sum to meet other contin- 
gencies of $25,000. These additigns to the ex- 
penses of the service of the last year, will consti- 
tute the amount of the current expenses of this 
year, as thus stated : 
Expenditures as last year - 


_ $4,479,049.13 
Additions—excess of cost of service 


in eastern section - Rae's 96,981.00 
New routes let in other sections 57,333.00 
New service ordered - : 28,083.00 
Expense for California - ~- 50,000.00 
Expense of mail across Isthmus 5,962.00 
Publishing new editions of post 

office laws - - - * 8,000.00 
Other miscellaneous items - 25,000.00 





itures of the service 
of the Department for curren 
year $4,750,138,13 


To meet this expenditure, in addition to the 
$200,000 appropriated by virtue of the 12th sec- 
tion of the act of 1847, to pay for the franked 
matter of the Department, the entire reliance is 
in receipts from pos It becomes necessary to 
estimate that amount. ‘This c»nnot, with safety, 
be done by taking the income of the past year and 
adding thereto the same per cent. of increase that 
year shows on the preceding. The effect from 
reduction of postage had passed, and the two 


Whole ex 





preceding years showed little more than the regu- 
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lar and natural increase keeping pace with the 
growth of the country. Thegreat increase of the 
last year was unnatural, and owing to the tempo- 
rary causes of disturbance which have passed by. 
Some more safe basis of estimation must be found. 
To exhibit, separately, the increase in the reve- 
nue derived from letter postage, and from printed 
matter, the following comparison is instituted be- 
tween the past and preceding year : 
Year ending June30— Rate of 
1848 1849. increase. 
Letter postage, including 





stampssold - - = $3,350,314 $3,882,762 15 9-10 
Newspaper and pamphlet 

postage - - - = 767,835 819,016 6 7-10 

Aggregate - - 4,117,639 4,701,778 14 2-10 


It will be observed that the letter postage in- 
creased in the past year 15.2 per cent., and that 
the aggregate increase is 14 1-5. 

The rate of increase upon letters being extra- 
ordinary and much beyond the natural growth of 
our population and business, and being double 
that of the previous year, it cannot be expected 
to continue, especially as the causes to which it is 
mainly attributable, have ceased to operate. 
These were the retaliation postage act of the 27th 
June, 1848, which was suspended by postal treaty 
with Great Britain in Webruary, 1849, and the 
greater frequency of correspondence induced by 
the Presidential canvass in the fall of 1848. In 
estimating the revenue for the current year, it 
will therefore be neccessary to assume something 
like the natural inrease of the revenue as the 
basis of calculation. To ascertain as nearly as 
may be what is that natural rate of increase, I 
take the aggregate revenue from postages, yearly 
since the reduction on the first of July, 1815, and 
show what has been the annual rates of increase, 
thus: 














Per 
Revenue. asm centage. 

Year ending June 3), 1846 | $3,443,840) 
Do ae ” 1847 eae 117 $383,277) 11,97 
Do do 1848 | 4,117,639} 285,522) 7.43 
No do 1849 | 4,701,778} 584,139} 1420 
Average of 3 years from 1846} - - of) 10.96 
Do 1847 and 1848) - - wie 935 








The average of the years 1847 and 1848 ap- 
pears to be 935 per cent., and of the three years 
ending 30th of June, 1849, nearly 11 per cent. ; 
but as it has been shown that there were tempo- 
rary causes operating to increase unnaturally the 
postages of the year ending 30th June, 1849, it 
is deemed safest to take 9 p.rcent.as the rate, 
omitting the fraction, and the revenue of 1848 as 
the basis for estimating the revenue for the year 
ending 30th June, 1850, thus: 

Revenue from postages, year end- 

ing June 30, 1848 - : 

Add 9 percent. - - - < 


$4,117,639.00 
370,587.00 








Revenue for year 1849 by natural 


increase - - - - $4,488,226.00 














Add 9 per cent. - - - - 403,940.00 
Probable revenue for the year end- 
ing June 30,1850 - - - $4,892,166.00 
To this add balance on hand June 
30,1849 - . - - - 691,682.70 
Appropriation for free matter for 
Departments, for year ending 
June 30,1850 - “- - = 200,000.00 
$5,783,848.70 


Deduct expenditures before stated 4,750,138.13 


Leaving a balance on 30th June, 
1650,0f8 - + © -« 


[To BE CONTINVED.] 


$1,033,710.57 


a 


LETTER FROM LONDON, 


—-— 


The following letter, from an intelligent ob- 
server, connected with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in London, to a friend in 
this country, had been placed at our disposal. 


Lonpon, November 2, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: I have been purposing for some 
considerable time to write to you; but what with 
domestic bereavement, by means of the cholera, 
on the one hand, and personal affliction on the 
other, I have had but little spirit for attending to 
anything beyond the absolute necessities of the 
office. ‘The present season with us, as with you, 
is one of comparative quiet. The Houses of Le- 
gisluture have been closed for some time, which 
occasions & lull of that excitement which ever ac- 
companies the discussion of public questions. 
Nevertheless, we find that the subject of human 
freedom supplies an incentive to constant thought 
and action. The great point on which we are 
bringing all our strength to bear at the present 
time is the slave trade. You will have seen, from 
the columns of the Reporter, that we have been 
urging on the Government the duty of with- 
drawing the squadron from the coas* of Africa. 
And you will have also observed that the result 
of the two committees appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the subject, is that 
they confirm our views as to the inutility of the 
squadron. How could they do otherwise? Is it 
not potent, that, from the year 1819 up to the 
present, the squadron has been employed without 
having accomplished its object? Surely this of 
itself is prima facie evidence of its insufficiency. 
But add to this the fact, that not more than ten 
per cent. of the slaves that leave the coast are 
captnred, and that one successful adventure out 
of five renders the speculation profitable, and 
how can we fail to see that we may go on forever 
at this rate to no purpose. But when we come 
to consider the expense of the squadron, which is 
not much less, taking everything into the caloula- 
tion, than one million sterling per annum, we see 
an additional reason for the withdrawal. What 
good might there not be done if this million were 
moved into another channel, in promoting the 
produce of free labor, and assisting the free la- 
borer to outsell the slaveholder in the markets of 
the world! What might not be accomplished, for 
instance, in British India, if a portion of that 
sum were devoted to railways, the maintenance of 
roads, the promotion of irrigation, &c. Surely 
some sensible impression might be made on the 
cotton-growers of the Southern States, and the 
sugar-growers of Cuba and Brazil. But unfor- 
tunately the Governments of the world have 
an amazing amount of faith in brute force, and 
they find it convenient to have a pretext for con- 
tinuing it in efficiency. Again, what might we 
not reasonably expect, if our Government were 
to strive earnestly to promote agricultural ad- 
vancement in the interior of Africa, and thus to 
demonstrate that a profitable subsistence could be 
obtained from honorable employment, without | 
having recourse to the horrid barbarities of the 
slave trade? But our chief object is to induce 
the Government to demand the fulfilment of our 
treaties with Spain and Brazil; and in the event 
of their refusal, to shut our markets against their 
produce. We have moved the country, in some 
measure, to urge this upon the Government, and 
the British Colonies have seconded the appeal. 
It remains to be seen what will be done. Whilst 
speaking of the Colonies, I may mention that our 
Treasurer, G. W. Alexander, together with one 
of our corresponding members, John Candler, 
leave England this day on a lengthened tour of 
inspection. They expect to visit the French, 
Danish, and Dutch Colonies, in addition to our 
own, and to obtain information as to the results 
of emancipation, state of education, and general 
condition of the emancipated classes. Where 
slavery exists in the foreign colonies, they will 
gain every information as to the condition of the 
slaves. It is believed that they will return by 
the United States. You will no doubt receive 
further information on this point. 

I wish I could give you some precise informa- 
tion relative to the state of the French Colonies. 
You must beware of placing confidence in news- 
paper reports. During Mr. Scoble’s stay in Paris, 
he had an opportunity of seeing M.de Tracy, 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, who assured 
him that the accounts which had appeared in the 
press were very much exaggerated. 

Our friends in the Dutch colonies are trying to 
make a move toward emancipation. Wehope to 
be able to report something before long. 

We have nothing decisive yet from Portugal, 
but we are full of hope. 

We have been highly gratified by the visit of 
Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, whom we "Ss oe 





BOARDING. 
ARD and Rooms ean be had, by the day, week, or 
month, at the subscriber’s, on Pennsylvania avenue 


; ‘our-and-a-ha'f sts., Washington, D.C. 
py tp daabe «ii H. N. GILBERT. 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


er widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great ies in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review ? Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmats,and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the alvantage, by this com- 
biuation, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. : 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in & beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Keviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews 9.00 do. 


For Blackwood and the four Keviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance, 
CLUBBING. 
Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES. 


Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

icg- Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEGNARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 





GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
. January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary euccess 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our Jast volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuecessful. In every department, tbe highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America, 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor, Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves werthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 3 

For five dollars, two copies yearly,and a set of the portraits 
above name, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28 


GODEY’S 


ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—Theold- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 

Price for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the oluh, @10s sight sopice 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request 
Address L. A. GODEY, 

Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnnt street, Philadelphia 








THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June lith and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States: 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thonsand,or one 
dollar per hundred! E 
Orders, post paid, enclosing the money,and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed; the ordershould 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 61 John street, New York. 





FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
HE astonishing snecess which has attended the use of 
this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as areme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. It has been said that epi 
lepsy is incurable. This, however, is not the fact. Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract has and is constantly curing this distress- 
ing complaint, as the following testimony, received from 
physicians and others, will show: 

Judge Rundall, 156 Henry street, New York, having used 
the Vegetable Extract successfully in his family, highly rec- 
ommends it to all persous who are afflicted with fits. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charles H. 
Boughton, a member of hia family, had been so severely af- 
flicted with epileptic fits for many years, that he was obliged 
to relinquish his business. Having used Dr. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, (says Mr. Pratt,) he was soon restored to per- 
fect health, and left this city for the State of Ohio, to resume 
his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s church, Spotswood, 
New Jersey. who has been afflicted with epileptic fits for 
more than forty years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract, and his health has been so much improv- 
ed, that he hopes by Divine blessing to have no more fits, 

Epileptic Fits, 


Of twenty-seven years and six manths, cured by the use of 
this truly wonderfulanedicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of William 
Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted with epileptic fits 
twenty-seven yearsand six months. After travelling through 
England, Scotland, Germany, and France, consulting the 
most eminent physicians, and expending, for medicine, med- 
ical trerstment and advice three thousand dollars, returned 
with his son to this country in November last, without re 
ceiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using Dr. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 

Mr. William Secore’s letter to Dr. Hart. 

I have spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and 
medical attendance. I was advi-ed to take a tour to Europe 
with him, which I did. I first visited England. I consulted 
the most eminent physicians there in respect to his case ; they 
examined him, and prescribed accordingly. I remained there 
three months withont perceiving any change for the better, 
which cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketed 
by the physicians; and the most that I received was their 
opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and 

Positively Incurable, 

I accordingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Ger- 
many, and Franee, and returned home in the month of No- 
vember last, with my son as far from being cured as when | 
left. 1 saw your advertisement in one of the New York pa- 
pers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, seeing 
your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of 
twenty and thirty years’ standing; and | can assure you | 
am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to 


Perfect Health, 


His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him for busi- 
ness, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him 
of life, health, and usefulness. He is now twenty-eight years 
of age, and twenty-seven years and six months of this time 
has been afflicted with this most dreadful of diseases, but, 
thank God, is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say 
I shall be ever grateful to you is one thing; and as I here 
enclose you one hundred dollars, | have no doubt you will 
consider this another and quite a different thing The debt 
of gratitude I still owe you; but please accept this amount 
26 int 








TO THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL ERA 
IN OHIO. 
GENTS wanted, to travel in every county in Ohio, to 
obtain applications for insurance in the St Lawrence 
Mutual Insurance Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y. Enter- 
prising, active young — can “img P80 wages from the 
mission paid by the Company. ress 
wee ene h. F. BRINGTON, General Agent, 
a Dee. 6—3t, 1 Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPRING DALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HIS Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 
T of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west ot oe 
burg, and two yates south of the stage road leading ‘rom 
Ww 4 ., to 7 oct, 


The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, W: , Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition, -keeping, 
Natural Pailosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany. 
bra, Khetoric, the French Languege, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Nataral Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

‘A library, a cabinet of . and philosophical > 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discigitne 








is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 

the minds of the pupils a love of know! and desire of ex- 
collence as the ye range ononryghaa 

The terms, on, 3 washing, are $100 

, or $50 per term of 28 weeks. The Poth toed 

are 50 cents per qaarter for pens, and ; $3 per 

quarter for French lessons; and same for drawing and 

: furnished at the pri- 


yg ae 
olars sent to the Point of Rocks will be 4 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, 





it on the debt in advance. 3 
Yours, very respectfully, WILLIAM SECORE. 
Two Remarkable Cures. 
Banoor, Marne, June 5, 1849, 

GentLemen: I have the pleasure of informing yon that 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has b. en the means of effecti 
& complete cure of a married lady who has been afflicted with 
fits four years. I have another case of a girl in the city, who 
has been afflicted with fits four ycars. Her age is sixteen. 
I have the pleasure of informing you that in both cases a 
complete cure has been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. In haste, | remain yours, 


AVID BUGBEE. 
Messrs. Toomas & M1.zs. 


The Time is not Far Distant, 

When thousands who are now trembling under the hand of 
this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may 

ve fatal, will find permanent relief, and be restored to new 

by using this celebrated medicine. 
Over One Thousand Certificates 

Have been received in testimony of the beneficial results 
produced by the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 


O<y-Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 
Price: One package = Sia ae ge 4 
‘our packages - o 6 2 e « 

Eight packages - OE NE 


O&F~ It is carefully packed up in boxes Aare, 25, or 
_ sent to any part uf the United States, Mexico, and W: 
‘This valuable medicine can be d of the following 
Ne: B. & D. Sands, corner of William and Fulton streets, 


ew York. 
| Tompkins. 38 Cornhill, and Seth W. Fowle, Boston, 
feet Sian Herts Hecond Philadel 


hint 








“ee” "SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Prineipal. 


4s fe 108 ree eas My tec 
GFT diate Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street 
Cineinnati, Ohic. ee 6.—eotNovié * 
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X53 Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments. in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
= er com Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notic i 
that shall be iicceton nw Cates © Sener 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN @ 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasuineron, D. C. 


HE NATIONAL ERA ia an Anti-Slayery, Political, ana 

Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shoresef thie Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Canae of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; aud to be still farther 
amended 80 as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be Reparated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the loeal Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and suflicient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiationa be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy.- 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirgrary De- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WuitTIER will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. WiLt1AM Exper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor cal, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. SoutawortH, MartuHa Russext, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of PorticaL ContTrirvutors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subseription, and sending 
us two NEW subseribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for pnbli- 
cation, should be addressed to 

3 GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

WasuineTon, D, C., November 22, 1849. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OY THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 

In the Era of the 224 November is commenced an original 
story by Mrs. Southworth, under the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
tillcompleted. An edition of this number is printed, so as 
to furnish back numbers to new subscribers who may send 
in their subscriptions promptly. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children 
we shal! converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done ic such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu!cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
full share of our attention, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. j 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co’nmns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, we are at liberty to name— 
T. 8S. Arthur and Emma D. E..N, Senthworth, In short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Visiter,’ a-paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “ Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The firat number will be iasued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shail be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— ° 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 





NEW YORK READING ROOM, 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. ~- advant 
and accommodations of this establishment. (superior to ae 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 


In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
rot will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery able, 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of ly one hun- 


dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals “ 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, - 
Britain, France, and Ho! A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
inne National Exa is received 

Ta at the Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, sing) be 
purchased every Frida ; mgiz Seng ao 
Nov. Il. HARNED, Office Agent. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 

'Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 

od by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher's , at the D itory of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New ork. Price, 25 cente 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

August 10.—lam 61 John street. 











PATENTS. 
TENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 





Patent Office, Drawings. a , &e., ape 7 
Aug. 26. ' 'S. A. PEUGH, Washington D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 











For the National Era. 


The religions of the earth have asserted a pow- 
erfal influence upon the character of man. A 
greater part of these have been forced upon him 
by the Governments under which he has lived, 
and have not been adapted to the growth of his 
moral powers. The exponents of these religions 
monopolized the learning, and, in many instances, 
all the civil power of the nation; in process of 
time, as this monopoly was considered an heredi- 
tary right, it became the policy of the priestly 
caste to keep the masses in ignorance, in order to 
exercise, with more safety, this irresponsible 
power. Thus, whatever element of progress 
might have been contained in the religion in the 
first instance, became, at the last, when a nation 
had progressed in civilization—had acquired a 
better knowledge of the arts and sciences—a 
mighty barrier to advancement. 

Let us take a brief survey of a religion, famil- 
iar to all, to illustrate this fact. The Roman 
Catholic religion, with its numerous forms and 
ceremonies, its crucifix, infant Saviour, and Vir- 
gin Mother, presents tangible objects for devo- 
tion; and, from this very feature, can be readily 
embraced by heathen nations, who, accustomed to 
bow in veneration to idols, find it an easy trausi- 
tion to kneel in adoration to the infant Jesus. 
The claim of the leaders of that church, too, to 
all spiritual light and knowledge—to the exclusive 
right of interpreting the will of God, revealed in 
the Scriptures—to the power of remitting sins, or 
sending the sinner into an awful future, with 
mountain loads of guilt upon his head, greatly 
aids its reception ; for the ignorant masses are 
ever averse to thinking for themselves; and, if 
their salvation can be secured with little effort 
on their part, saving the payment of a stipulated 
sum to the priest,asan equivalent for his prayers, 
they consider themselves fortunate indeed. With 
all the fictitious forms and ceremonies of Roman- 
ism, the heathen acquire 9 knowledge of the true 
Go" and a better idea of their relation to their 
feliow man; so that to them it is a progressive 
religion. But, in process of time, when these 
sublime truths have prevailed in a community, 
and exerted an clevating power upon mind, all 
the external influences, which, in the first in- 
stance, aided the reception of Christianity, pre- 
vent the mind from engaging in a purely spiritual 
worship ; then, tco, does the indomitable will of 
the leaders of that faith, who demand an implicit 
belief in and obedience to all the dogmas of the 
church, without reflection, without investigation, 
present an almost impassable barrier to human 
progress; it holds the masses in ignorance and 
superstition with an iron grasp. 

Thus we see that a system of religion, that 
would be progressive for a heathen nation, must 
retard the progress of an enlightened people. 
This result will ever follow, for it is in harmony 
wtth the laws of mind. 

Many will say that Romanism, under a repub- 
lican, is not the same as under a monarchical 
form of Government; and that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church had been as forward as any other in 
establishing schools for the diffusion of knowledge. 
True, it must of necessity differ in many of its 
features; but the policy of the church is stil to 
exercise uncontrolled power over the minds of 
its members; all who have experienced this 
have felt that it is an influence not easily 
shaken off. We are aware, too, that that 
church has not been backward in establishing 
schools and seminaries of learning, ostensibly 
for that purpose—otherwise, they could retain 
little or no influence in a community like ours— 
but not in reality; a liberal spread of know- 
ledge would undermine their whole policy—the 
absolute control of all the temporal as well ag spir- 
itual interests of their people. The cffort that 
was made in New York by Bishop Hughes, a few 
years since, to prevent the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools of that city, is a proof in 
point, that such is not their object. Their sys- 
tem of education is very superficial—elaborate in 
all of the ornamental, but exceedingly deficient 
in those branches requiring thought and ratioci- 
nation. We recognise in thissystem of education 


a double policy—to educate the mind, only so far 
as to make it subservient to their interests, and 
also to render their seminaries attractive, in or- 
der to arrest the attention of the community, and 
draw children from Protestant families, whom 
they can easily proselyte to Romanism. We 
grieve to say that their policy has succeeded too 
well, as my parents cin attest with sorrow, who 
have placed children in their institutions, at that 
tender age when the religious feeling is the 
strongest, and when outward forms and ceremo- 
nies are most attractive to the fancy. 

‘Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” is 
a command of the Revelator. Thus we see that 
we are required to worship the Creator with the 
understanding 2s wellas the heart. Now, when we 
are told that we are incapable of this, and must 
employ the understanding of some other man, to 
do it for us, “asking no questions for conscience 
sake,” we know that such doctrine is not of the 
Father. 

Late in the middle ages, many members of the 
Romish Church felt this truth, and it created a 
desire for a purer Christian worship; then Prot- 
estantism grew of necessity, in obedience to the 
eternal law of progress, out of the demand for a 
religion hetter ad ipted to man’s improved social 
and moral condition, and must, consequently, 
possess a higher claim to the consideration of the 
community. 

Man’s | training, even among enlight- 
ened Christian nations, has not been of a charac- 
ter to develop his moral powers, and greatly im- 
prove his social condition. From the cradle to 
the grave, he has been underasystem of discipline 
at war with his nature. Can we marvel, then, that 
the evil is so often in the ascendant ? Experience 
has been, and still is, a slow reformer, for veteran 
habits and unyielding prejudices are powerful 
antagonists. Revelation, which on moral sub. 
jects supersedes the necessity of experience, has 
exerted, comparatively, little influence upon man ; 
for here, again, his habits and prejadices contend 
stoutly with its sublime truths; and, so blinded 
does he become by them, that he cannot perceive 
how completely his life burlesques his profession. 

Christian parents teach their children that it is 

*,unmanly to bear an insult, and that any wrong, 
feal or imaginary, must be properly resented. 
. The infant falls upon the floor and bumps its 
head—t‘ we'll whip the naughty floor for hurting 
“my darling,” the mother exclaims, to pacify her 
erying babe. “Give him as good as he sends— 


_.....Jeok oat, don’t tet a playmate get the be:ter of 


you”—the father says to his epirited boy ; thus 
directly cultivating revenge and all uncharita- 
bleness. 

“ Ma, I don’t want this piece of cake! it isn’t so 
large as Jane’s,” the child says in a pet, pushin 
the proffered cakefrom him. “ Very well; then I 
shall give it to Mary,” the mother replies. This 
stimulates his selfishness, and be takes the cake 
rather than it should be given to his sister. 

When a child has done wrong, if the evil be of 
an aggravated nature, the punishment is usually 
a whipping ; and, if he be high-tempered, he gen- 
erally feels after it, as a gentleman told me he 
once did on a similar occasion, as if he could kill 
its author. An inordinate love of approbation is 
constantly stimulated, as a motive of right action, 
and force punishment inflicted as a corrective of 
wrong, while both exert a most injarious influ- 
ence upon the character of the child As soon as 
the little one is old enough to be taken to charch, 
it is decorated as if for a show case, told bow 
beantiful it looks in its pretty gaiters, gipsy hat, 
and petit frock, and is placed in a conspicuous 
part of the pew for all to admire, until, becoming 
wearied, it falls to sleep in its mother’s arms. It 


is soon large enough to attend Sunday school | 


twice in a day, and church morning and after- 
noon. When it returns home, it is required to 
sit still and read the Bible, or, if unable to read, 
to listen to papa or mamma, as it is wrong to play 
Sane aa {imasements upon the Sabbath day. 

heen e child very soon, of ne- 
oualy, simnate the Sabbath with dread and ab- 
horrence, not becwuse he has no inclination for 
what is good, but on account of the weariness and 


nity. One of this character is a shining mark— 

regarded ag almoat a marvel, when, in truth, every 

professor of the doctrines: of Christ should aus 

tain the same elevated position. S.M.C. 
ee 


forthe National Era. 


THE BATTLE. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM, 
pRate a 
Halil to the noble freemen 
Of the mighty “ Empire State!” 
Who stood before Corruption’s hosts, 
Before the Slaver’s hate; 
Who baflled well-tried cunning, 
And falsehood’s utmost art ; 
Massachusetts from her well- fought flelds 
Here offereth hand and heart! 


Their base bribes could not bny ye, 
At their threats ye did not flinch, 
But manfully ye won your ground, 
Disputed inch by inch. 
Yours be the praise of freemen, 
And the blessing of the slave, 
And let the wide land hasten 
To do honor to the brave. 


Along the Erie’s borders, 
Along thy Lake Champlain, 
Ry the dark Hadson’s waters, 
On old Westchester’s plain, 
We saw thy sons in might arise, 
And gird their armor on, 
And glorious through the western skies 
The blaze of Freedom’s dawn! 


Then saw thy marshalled legions, 
By famed Cayuga’s bridge, 

The flashing of our beacons 
Upon the Berkshire ridge ; 

When moved the Bay State onward, 
For the trampled rights of man, 

With Middlesex, and Worcester, 
And old Plymouth in the van! 


We have sworn we will not falter! 
To the Wrong we will not yield ’’?— 
Thus Faneuil Hall had anewered 
Unto Saratoga’s field. 
And, true unto the righteous cause, 
They have redeemed their pledge, 
And the foe at’eat the keenness 
Of the blade with double edge! 


This is but the second gathering, 
Since first the trumpet s call 
Woke the sleepers to their duty, 
And broke the deadly thrall! 

And behold, the land is teeming 
With Hope’s redeeming throng, 
And the very air is filled 
With the glory of their song! 


Freedom! shout the wary watchers 
By the ocean’s rocky steep; 
Freeduin! answer manly voices 
Across the swelling deep ; 
Freedom! each unto the other 
Call the sentries on the hills; 
Hark! how the fire word passes 
The ravines and mountain rills! 


When again New England’s forests 
Don their crimson and their gold, 

Side by side we’ll thunder at the gates 
Of Tyranny’s stronghold! 

When again our footsteps part the wreaths 
Of Autumn’s early frost, 

The Demon’s hands shall bleed beneath 
The lances we have croased! 


So Truth has battled Error, 
Even since time began— 
So hope we not for quiet, 
In this crusade for Man; 
But with a sleepless eye we watch, 
Waiting the drum’s alarms, 
Ani trnsting in the might of Ged, 
Rest we UPON oUR ARMS! 


Salem, Mass., Novemier 15, 1849. 


oo 


LETTER FROM CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 


To the Editor of the New York Evening Post: 
Dear Sir: Some time since, upon the applica- 
tion of General Dix for any evidence I might 
have to prove a fact deemed of much historical as 
well as political importance, | was induced to 
vary from a rule which [ have established for my 
own guidxnce as the depositary of the Diary of 
the late John Quincy Adams, at least so far as to 
consent to furnish him with an exact copy of cer- 
tain portions of it relating to the matter then in 
question. A part of what I supplied was used by 
that gentleman in a speech which he made in the 
Senate of the United States ; and that part, when 
taken in connection with another paper, found 
among those left hy Mr. Monroe, which the same 
gentleman had proviously obtained from a source 
wholly independent of and unknown to me, seem- 
ed to place beyond a reasonable doubt the point 
he desired to establish, to wit: that President 
Monroe, in March, 1820, had proposed to the 
members of his Cabinet two questions touching 
the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
territory of the United Stgtes; and that those 
members had ail of them answered, in writing, 
affirming the power. Thus the matter remained, 
not seriously questioned, until the month of July 
last, when, in answer to a speech made by Mr. 
Benton, of Missouri, in which this gentleman, 
proceeding upon the evidence furnished by Gen. 
Dix, had taken the facts as proved, the Hon. John 
C. Calhoun thought fit to draw them in question, 
and, to that end, incidentally to dispute the valid- 
ity of the testimony which J had been the instru- 
ment to supply. 
The passage of Mr. Calhoun’s address, bearing 
upon the Diary, is in these words: 


“The Diary of Mr. Adams furnishes the only 
opposing evidence. Now, I hold it to be a sound 
rule that a diary is no evidence of a fact against 
any one but he who keeps it. The opposite rule 
would place the character of every man at the 
mercy of whoever keeps a diary. It is not my ob- 
ject to call in question the veracity of Mr. Adams, 
but he was a man of strong prejudices, hasty tem- 
per, and much disposed to view things as he de- 
sired. From his temper, he would be liable to 
notice and mark what fell within his own views, 
and to pass unnoticed what did not. I venture 
little in saying, that if his diary should be pub- 
lished during the lifetime of those who were on 
the stage with him, its statements would be con- 
tradicted by many, and confirm all I have stated. 
“Opposed to the statement of Mr. Adams 
stands the fact, that no opinions, as is admitted 
by Colonel Benton, are to be found on the files of 
the Department of State, nor any evidence that 
any such opinions were ever filed; although the 
statement purporting to be from the diary of Mr. 
Adams sys that Mr. Monroe directed them to 








_be filed. 


“ One of two things would seem to be clear— 
either he fell into an error in making the entry, 
or that he failed to place them on file, in conse- 
quence of some subsequent direction of the Presi- 
dent. It is hardly possible, if they had been 
placed on file, but that they would still be there, 
or some evidence in existence that they had been 
there. 

“ My own recollection is, that Mr. Monroe re- 
quested the opinion of the members of his Cabi- 
net, in writing ; but that, in consequence of want 
of time to prepare a written opinion, or some 
other cause, none was given ; and this [ stated in 
the Senate when General Dix brought up the 
question as to the opinion of the Cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe, before the fact was disclosed that there 
was no written opinion on the files of the Depart- 
ment. I have entire confidence that if any was 
given, it amounted to no more than the simple 
affirmation or negation of the power. The time 
did not admit the preparation of an elaborate 
opinion; and, if any such had been given, it is 
impossible that I should forget it, and next to im- 
possible that it should so long have remained con- 
cealed from the public.” 

In this extract, I do not perceive that Mr. Cal- 
houn impeaches the statement of Mr. Adams, that 
Mr. Monroe did call for the opinion of his Cabi- 
net officers in writing. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressly admits that his recollection concurs with 
the record, in this particular. So far there can 
be no dispute. The only portion of the diary 
which he does question, is that which affirms the 
opinions to have been actually given in, and de- 
posited in the Department of State. It appears 
that Mr. Adams, whose duty it was, as Secretary, 
to see that the deposite wag made, under the in- 
struction of the President, acknowledges the re- 
ception of the papers for the purpose. This 
would, then, seem to come within the narrow rule 
applied to a diary by Mr. Calhoun himself. It is 
“evidence of a fact against the person who keeps 
it.” It is not and could not be evidence iy re 
anybody else. Neither “strong prejudices, hasty 
temper, nor a disposition to view things as he de- 
sired,” which Mr. Calhoun imputed to Mr. Adams, 
could have impelled him to suppose himself to be 
performing a mere act of official duty, in record- 
ing the opinions of others with whom he did not 

when he was, in fact, doing no such thing. 
Mr. Adams’s habitual accuracy, in executing his 
public duties, has rarely been brought into ques- 
tion, even by his most prejudiced and violent ene- 
mies—and his memory was too not to pre- 
clude the idea suggested by Mr.Calhoun, that he 


rection of President Monroe, rescinding his first 


jnstruction to cause these opinions in writing to be 
filed, as to omit a notice of so eeckdits ser 


‘| ofaction altogether. Against such violent supposi- 


as these to which Mr. Calhoun has q 

‘must, in spite of this gentleman’s notion of the 
hority of a diary, be allowed to persist in the 
‘that a plain, downright record of facts, 
made at the m nt is entitled 








to inGately more weight than the altog,imper 


should have so far forgotten any subsequent di-. 


fect, and doubtful recollections to the contrary, 
of thirty years afterwards. 

Let this be as it may, the argument directed by 
Mr. Calhoun against the record of Mr. Adams 
has been still farther weakened, since it was pub- 
lished, by the discovery made in the Department 
of State by Mr. Westcott, lately the Senator from 
Florida, a gentleman whose geographical, not less 
than his political position, gives abundant weight 
in this instance to his impartial testimony, of an 
entry on “the register of letters received 1817 to 
1820, No. 1,” in the handwriting of Mr. King, a 
clerk in the Department, who has been many 
years dead, to the following effect : 

“ March 8, 1820.—Adams, Crawford, Calhoun, 
Wirt, and Thompson, Messrs. Washington, 
March 4, 1820. Their opinions in writing upon 
the constitutionality of the law for the admission 
of Missouri into the Union.” 

Of course, the inference that Mr. Calhoun has 
endeavored to draw from the fact that there is no 
“ evidence on the files of the Deportment thatany 
such opinions were ever filed,” falls at once to the 
ground, and the testimony of the diary is to a cor- 
responding extent sustained. Elow it happens 
that the opinions themselves are not to be found, 
it is not within the writer’s province to discuss. 
His purpose is only to contribute what he may to 
sustain what he believes to be a true record of an 
important historical fact. ‘ 

To this end, and in order to do justice to Mr. 
Calhoun, I have determined to publish all that | 
find in the diary relating to him in connection 
with this matter. I think it will serve perfectly 
to explain the variations inthe phraseology of the 
draught of Mr. Monroe’s letter to General Jack- 
son, which Mr. Calhoun is unable to account for— 
for it will show wherein the Cabinet was not 
“unanimous,” although it was “explicit” in favor 
of the constiiutionality of prohibiting slavery in 
the Territories. It will also serve to show .how 
fully the constitutional question was entered into 
at that time. It will further serve to show the 
reason why no elaborate opinion was given, as 
Mr. Calhoun justly presumes was the fact; that 
it was not “want of time,” as he supposes, but 
rather his own dexterous modification of the form 
of the’ question proposed by the President, by 
means of which the differing members of the Cab- 
inet could arrive through opposite roads at the 
same result. Yet it would appear that, out of all 
the opinions given, Mr. Adwms’s alone consisted of 
a simple affirmation. The others, although brief, 
seem to have been preceded by reasons. 

I have appended a note of the private conver- 
sation afterwards held with Mr. Calhoun, be- 
cause I earnestly desire to do him no injustice. 
The opinions of the sublime merits of slavery, 
there expressed by him, are, I presume, just such 
as he would be ready to stand by now. I trust 
they will fally disprove the intimation in his ad- 
dress of July, that Mr. Adams “ would pass wn- 
noticed what did not fall within his own views.” 
W hat his own views were, and how opposite to those 
of Mr. Calhoun, then not less than in his latest 
duys, will fully appear. But it should be remem- 
bered that, at the time they were expressed, his 
personal relations with Mr. Calhoun were of the 
most friendly character. The writer can distinct- 
ly remember the period, and can confidently aver 
that, whatever may have been “the strength of 
the prejudices, the haste of temper, or the dispo- 
sition to view things as he desired,” of Mr. Adams, 
they were all at that time enlisted in favor of Mr. 
Calhoun, and not against him—nor does he recol- 
lect any period since, when, however vehemently 
opposed to the slaveholding doctrines of that gen- 
tleman, he ever failed to do justice to his public 
abilities and to his private character. 

[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Cuarves Francis ADAMS. 





Extracts from the Diary of John Quincy Adams. 

1820, March 3.—When I came this day to my 
office, | found there a note requesting me to eall 
at one o’clock at the President’s House. It was 
then one, and I immediately went over. He ex- 
pected that the two bills for the admission of 
Maine, and to enab!e Missouri to make a Consti- 
tution, would have been brought to him for his 
signature, and he had summoned all the members 
of the Administration, to ask their opinions in 
writing, to be deposited in the Department of 
State, upon two questions. ist. Whether Con- 
gress had a constitutional right to prohibit sla- 
very in a Territory? and, 2d, Whether the Sth 
section of the Missouri bill, (which interdicts sla- 
very forever in the Territory north of 3614° lati- 
tude,) was applicable only to the Territorial state, 
or would extend to it after it shdéuld become a 
State? As to the first question, it was unani- 
mously agreed thit Congress have the power to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, and yet nei- 
ther Crawford, Calhoun, nor Wirt, could find 
any express power to that effect given in the Con- 
stitution; and Wirt declared himself very de- 
cidedly against the admission of any implied 
powers. 

The progress of this discussion has so totally 
merged in passion all the reasoning faculties of 
these slaveholders, that these gentlemen, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, had come to a conclu- 
sion in direct opposition to their premises, with- 
out being aware or conscious of inconsistency. 
They insisted upon it, that the clause in the Con- 
stitution which gives Congress power “to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting, the territory and other property of the 
United States,” had reference to it only as land, 
and conferred no authority to make rules, bind- 
ing upon its inhabitants; and Wirt added the no- 
table Virginian objection, that Congress could 
make only needful Pres and regulations, and that 
a prohibition of slavery was not needful. Their 
argument, as Randolph said of it in the House, 
covered the whole ground, and their compromise, 
measured by their own principles, is a sacrifice of 
what they hold to be the Constitution. I had no 
doubt of the right of Congress to interdict sla- 
very in the Territories, and urged that the power 
contained in the term, “dispose of,” included the 
authority to do everything that could be done 
with it as mere property, and that the additional 
words authorizing needful rules and regulations 
respecting it, must have reference to persons con- 
nected with it, or could have no meaning at all. 
As to the force of the term “ »2edful,” Ll ob- 
served it was relative, and must always be sup- 
posed to have ref-rence to some end. Needful, 
to what end ?—needful in the Constitution of the 
United States to any of the ends for which that 
compact was formed. Those ends are declared in 
its preamble, “to establish justice,” for example. 
What can be more needful to the establishment 
of justice, than the interdiction of slavery where 
it does not exist? As tothe second question, my 
opinion was, that the interdiction of slavery in 
the 8th section of the bill, “ forever,” would apply. 
and be binding upon the State, as well as upon 
the Territory, because by its interdiction in the 
Territory, the people, when they come to form a 
Constitution, would have no right to sanction sla- 
very. Crawford said, that in the new States 
which have been admitted into the Union upon the 
express condition that their Constitutions should 
consist with the perpetual interdiction of slavery, 
it might be sanctioned by an ordinary act of their 
Legislatures. 

I said, that whatever a State Legislature might 
do in point of fact, they could not, by any right- 
ful exercise of power, establish slavery. The 
Declaration of Independence not only asserts the 
natural equality of all men, and their inalienabie 
right to liberty, but that “the only just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the 
governed.” A power for one part of the people 
to make slaves of the other, can never be derived 
from consent, and therefore is not a just power. 
Crawford said this was the opinion that had been 
attributed ta Mr. King. I said it was undoubtedly 
the opinion of Mr. King, and it was mine. I did 
not want to make a public display of it, where I 
might excite irritation; but if called upon offi- 
cially for it, I should not withhold it. But the 
opinion was not peculiar to Mr. King and me. it 
was an opinion universal in the States where 
there are no slaves; it was the opinion of all 
those members of Congress who voted for the re- 
striction upon Missouri, and of many of those 
who voted against it. As to the right of imposing 
the restriction upon a State, the President had 
signed a bill with precisely such a restriction 
upon the State of Illinois. Why should the ques- 
tion be made now, which was not made then? 
Crawford said that was done in conformity to the 
eompact of the Ordinance of 1747; and, besides, 
the restriction was a nullity, not binding upon the 
Legislatures of those States. 

I did not reply to the assertion, that a solemn 
compact, announced before Heaven and earth, in 
the Ordinance of 17S7—a compact laying the 
foundation of security to the most sacred rights 
of human nature against the most. odious of op- 
pressions—a compact solemnly renewed by the 
acts of Congress enabling the States 6f Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, to form State Governments, 
and again by the acts for admitting those States 
into the Union—was a nullity which the Legisla- 
tures of either of those States may at any time 
disregard and trample under foot. It was sicken- 
ing to my soul to hear the assertion, but to have 
discussed it there would have been useless, and 
only have kindled in the bosom of the Executive 
the same flame which has been raging in Congress 
and in the country. Its discussion was unneces- 
sary to the decision of the question proposed by 
the President. 

I therefore only said that the Ordinance of 
1787 had been passed by the old Congress of the 
Confederation without authority from the States, 
but had been tacitly confirmed by the adoption of 
the present Constitution, and the authority given. 
to Ce in it, to make needfal rules and regu- 
lations for the Territory. I added, that in one of 
the numbers of the Federalist there was an ad- 
mission that the old Congress had passed the Or- 





dinance without authority, under the impulse of 


necessity, and that it was used as an argument in 


favor of the enlarged powers granted to Congress 
in the Constitution. Crawford said it could there- 
fore have little or no weight es authority. [ re- 
plied, that it was not wanted as authority ; that, 
when the old Confederation was adopted, the 
United States had no territory, nor was there in 
the act of confederation, in which the powers of 
Congress under it were enumerated, a word about 
territory; but there was a clause, interdicting to 
Congress the exercise of any powers not ex- 
pressly given them. I alluded to the origin of 
the Confederation with our Revolution, to the 
revolutionary powers exercised by Congress be- 
fore the Confederation was adopted ; to the ques- 
tion whether the Northwestern Territory belong- 
ed to the United States or the separate States; to 
the delays occasioned by that question in the ac- 
ceptance of the Confederation, and to the subse- 
quent cessions of territory by several States, to 
the Union, which gave occasion for the Ordinance 
of 1787. To all which, Crawford said nothing. 
Wirt said, that he perfectly agreed with me, that 
there could be no rightful power to establish sla- 
very where it was res nova. But he thought it 
would be the force of the act of Congress that 
would lead to this result: the principle itself 
being correct, though Congress might have no 
power to prescribe it to a sovereign State. To 
this my reply was, that the power of establishing 
slavery not being a sovereign power, but a wrong- 
ful and despotic power, Congress had a right to 
sexy that no State undertaking to establish it de 
novo, should be admitted into the Union, and that 
a State which should undertake to establish it 
would put herself out of the pale of the Union, 
and forfeit all the rights and privileges of the con- 
nection. 

The President said that it was impossible to ex- 
clude the principle of implied powers being grant- 
ed to Congress by the Constitution. The pow- 
ers of soverignty were distributed between the 
General and the State Governments. Extensive 
powers were given in general terms. All detailed 
and incidental powers were implied in the general 
grant. Some years ago, Congress had appropria- 
ted a semeof money to the relief of the inhabitants 
of Caraccas, who had suffered by an carthquake. 
There was no express grant of authority to apply 
the public money to such a purpose ; it was by an 
implied power; the material question was only 
when the power supposed to be implied came in 
conflict with rights reserved to the State Govern- 
ments. He inclined also to think, with me, that 
the rules and regulations which Congress were 
authorized to make for the Territories, must be 
understood as extending to their inhabitants, and 
he recurred to the history of the Northwestern 
Territory, the cessions by the several States to 
the Union, and the controversies concerning this 
subject, during our revolutionary war. 

He said he wished the written opinion of the 
members of the Cabinet, without discussion, in 
terms as short as it could be expressed, and merely 
that it might be deposited in the Department of 
State. * I told him that 1 should prefer a dispensa- 
tion from answering the second question, especial- 
ly as I should be alone here in the opinion which 
I entertained; for Mr. Thompson, the Secretary 
of the Navy, cautiously avoided giving any opin- 
ion upon the question of natural right, but assent- 
ed to the slave-sided doctrine that tne eighth sec- 
tion of the bill, word “forever” and all, applied 
only to the time and condition of the Territorial 
Government. [ said, therefore, that if required 
to giveany opinion upon thesecond question, stand- 
ing alone, it would be necessary for me to assign 
the reasons upon which I entertained it. Craw- 
ford saw no necessity for any reasoning about it, 
but had no objections to my assigning my reasons. 
Calhoun thought it exceedingly desirable that no 
such argument should be drawn up and deposited. 
He therefore suggested to the President the idea 
of changing the terms of the second question, so 
that it should be “whether the Sth section of the 
bill was consistent with the Constitution ?” which 
the other members of the Administration might 
answer aflirmatively, assigning their reason, be- 
cause they considered it applicable only to the 
Territorial state; while I could answer it, a!so 
affirmatively, without annexing any qualification. 
To this the President readily assented, and I as 
readily agreed. The questions are to be framed 
accordingly. * * * * * After this meeting, I 
walked home with Calhoun, who said ,that the 








principles I had avowed were just and noble, but 


| that in the Southern country, whenever they were 


mentioned, they were always understood as apply- 
ing only to white men. Domestic labor was con- 
fined to the blacks, and such was the prejudice, 
that if he, who was the most popular man in his 
district, were to keep a white servant in his house, 
his character and reputation would be irretrieva- 
ble ruined. I said that this confounding of the 
ideas of servitude and labor, was one of the bad 
effects of slavery, but he thought it attended 
with many excellent consequences. It did not ap- 
ply to all kinds of labor; not, for example, to 
farming. He himself had often held the plough, 
as had his father; manufacturing and mechanical 
labor was not degrading. It was only menial la- 
bor—the proper work of slaves—no white person 
could descend to that; and it was the best gaar- 
antee to equality among the whites. It produced 
an unvarying levcl among them. It not only did 
not excite, but did not even admit of inequalities, 
by which one white man could domineer over an- 
other. 

I told Calhoun I could not see things in the 
same liyht. It is, in truth, all perverted senti- 
ment, mistaking labor for slavery, and dominion 
for freedom. The discussion of this Missouri 
question has betrayed the secret of their souls. 
In the abstract, they admit that slavery is an evil. 
They disclaim all participation in the introduc- 
tion of it, and cast it all upon the shoulders of 
our old grandam, Britain. But when probed to 
the quick upon it, they show at the bottom of 
their souls, pride and vain-glory in their very 
condition of masterdom. They fancy themselves 
more generous and noble-hearted than the plain 
freemen who labor for subsistence. They look 
down upon the simplicity of a Yankee’s manners, 
because he has no habits of overbearing like 
theirs, and cannot treat negroes like dogs. It is 
among the evils of slavery, that it taints the 
very sources of moral principle. It establishes 
false estimates of virtue and vice, for what can be 
more false and heartless than this doctrine, which 
makes the first and holiest rights of humanity to 
depend upon the color of the skin? It perverts 
human reason, and reduces men endowed with lo- 
gical powers to maintain that slavery is sanctioned 
by the Christian religion; that slaves are happy 
and contended in their condition; that between 
master and slave, there are ties of mutual attach- 
ment and affection ; that the virtues of the master 
are refined and exalted by the degradation of the 
slave, while at thesame time they vent execrations 
upon the slave trade, curse Britain for having 
given them slaves, burn at the stake negroes 
convicted of crimes, for the terror of the example, 
and writhe in agonies of fear at the very mention 
of human rights as applicable to men of color. 
The impression produced upon my mind by the 
progress of this discussion is, that the bargain be- 
tween freedom and slavery, contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is morally and 
politically vicious, inconsistent with the princi- 
ples upon which alone our Revolution can be jus- 
tified; cruel and oppressive, by riveting the 
chains of slavery, by pledging the faith of freedom 
to maintain and perpetuate the tyranny of the 
master; and grossly unequal and impolitic, by 
admitting that slaves are at once enemies to be 
kept in subjection, property to be secured or re- 
stored to their owners, and persons not to be rep- 
resented themselves, but for whom their mas- 
ters are privileged with nearly a double share of 
representation. 

The consequence has been, that this slave rep- 
resemtation has governed the Union. Benjamin, 
portioned above his brethren, has ravened as a 
wolf; in the morning he has devoured the prey, 
and at night he has divided the spoil. It would 
be no difficult matter to prove, by reviewing the 
history of the Union under this Constitution, that 
almost everything which has contributed to the 
honor and welfare of the nation has been accom- 
plished in despite of them, or forced upon them, 
and that everything unpropitious and dishonora- 
ble, including the blunders and follies of their 
adversaries, may be traced to them. 

March 5th—The President sent me, yesterday, 
the two questions in writing, upon which he de- 
sired to have answers in writing, to be deposited 
in thé Department of State. He wrote me that it 
would be in time, if he should have the answers 
to-morrow, The first question is in general terms, 
as it was stated at the meeting on Friday. The 
second was modified to an inquiry whether the 8:h 
section of the Missouri bil! is consistent with the 
Constitution. To this I can, without hesitation, 
answer by a simple affirmative ; and so, after some 
reflection, I concluded to answer both. 

March 6th.—| took to the President’s my answers 
to his two constitutional questions,and he desired 
me to have them deposited in the Department, to- 
gether with those of the other members of the Ad- 
ministration. They differed only as they assigned 
their reason for thinking the 8th section of the 
Missouri bill consistent with the Constitution, be- 
cause they considered it as applying only to the 
territorial term; and I barely gave my opinion 
without assigning for it any explanatory reason. 
The President signed the Missouri bill this 
morning. 


Copy compared with the original, and found 
eideee: . : C.F. A, 
November 23, 1849. 





The Philadelphia Bible Society has issued, da- 
ring the past ‘year, ten thousand and thirty Bibles 

d nine thousand three hundred and thirty New 
Testaments. The. total number of issues, since the 
‘organization of the Society, twenty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-ceven Bibles, and 
thirty thousand two hundred and forty-two New 
Testaments. 


For the Nationa] Era. 


KOSSUTH IN CANADA, 

Start not, gentle reader, the noble Hungarian 
fugitive, even though he were in Canada, might 
not be secure against the demand of extradition. 
The Czar is powerful; and even had the illustri- 
ous Magyar chief been received on British soil, 
under an express guarantee of protection, it is not 
certain that would long avail him against the 
pursuit of the Prince of Ross, Moze, and Tobol. 
For there is annexation not improbably impend- 
ing; and were Canada once received beneath the 
stars and stripes, there is some doubt about his 
finding a safe asylum there from the pursuit of 
Autocrat Nicholas. Why shoulda Magyar Kos- 
suth fare better than a Creole Kossuth, of equal 
manhood? Why should an Asiatic pedigree 
furnish a better title to liberty, than an African? 
Many Kossuths there be already who have escap- 
ed from worse than Austrian bondage across the 
border, against whom, in the event of annexation, 
the claim of extradition waits to be urged with 
bloodhound and bayonet; and, in the general 
rush and scramble for human flesh, why should 
not Northern Nicholas come in for his own 
pound? Is the knout any less privileged than 
the cat-o’-nine-tails? 

Yet Christendem has professed to be much 
shocked that he of the knout should demand Kos- 
suth of the Constantinopolitan Court. No doubt, 
he of the cat has shed sentimental tears on the 
subject. 

But wherein is the case at all more worthy of 
pathos, than that which is almost certain to arise 
in the event of annexation? 

I have not seen Mr. Editor, in any of the 
Argus-eyed journalists, any allusion to this sub- 
ject. Is it not time to moot the question a little ? 

Suppose Kossuth were to think of escaping and 
flying to Canadian shores, were it not best he 
received a friendly caution ? 

And as tu the many Kossuths that have found 
asylum there from out the home of glorious 
Southern bondage, were it not well to send them 
notice, that in case of annexation they had better 
get ready to sail to Turkey? 

Respectfully, yours, ALLAu-IL-ALLAH. 


Fort Wayne, November 14, 1849. 








TO INVENTORS. 


hie subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun 
tries an will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they wiil be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and abivity 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the txpresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted busineas. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P.H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK. 


NOTICE! NOTICE!! 
i ye subscriber hereby tenders his services to any person 
wishing to employ a Clerk, either in a wholesale or re- 
tail store, Book-keeper, Collector, Agent, travelling or fixed, 
or any other like business. Hecan furnish testimonials ot 
a good moral character, of natural talents for business, and 
education, and of industrious habits. Persons wishing to 
employ will please address, (post paid,) in time for their let- 
tera to be received by the Ist of December, 
kK. L. WILSON, 
Sandy Run, Cleveland Co., N. C. 
The Washington “ Union” and the “ Republic” will please 
copy three times, and each forward account and a paper con- 
taining an insertion. Nov. lL 


June 7. 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7tt 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Obio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 








Jan. 4. 








MEDICAL CARD, 
ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
.4 of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 





* JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Uct. LL.—y 
“EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 





COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favors ble terms. 
EXCHANGE, 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union boug'it and sold at the best rates. 


0¢S~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Noy. 15—tf 
WANTED, 
MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Mannal Labor 
. School in the West, for Colored People. The school ie 
situated in a pleasant and healthful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a cecwased philanthro- 
piet, aud all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher of the requisite 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfact ry testimonials of character and competence. 
Communications on the subject, post paid may be ad- 
dressed to G. BAILEY, 
Nov. 8. Washington, D. C, 








LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, @. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., sca and Counsellos 
at Law, Colambus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,puno- 
tnally attended to. ° Jan 28. 





NEW BOOKS AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY DEPOS- 
ITORY, NEW YORK, 
REVIEW of the Causes and Consequences of the Mex- 
iean War. By William Jay. 333 pages |2mo, bound 
in cl th, and lettered. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, to go 
by mail, 50 cents. - 

A Tribute for the Negro: A Vindication of the Moral, In- 
tellectual, and Religious Capabilities of the Colored Portion 
of Mankind. Demy octavo, nearly 600 pages, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, bound in cloth, full gilt back and side 
with 10 engravings. Published in Manchester, England. 
Price $3. : 

Law and Government: The Ori. in, Nature, Extent, and 
Necessity of Divine and Human Government, and of heli- 
gious Liberty By Harman Kingsbury. 236 pages l2mo, 
cloth and gilt. Price 50 cents. 

Free Soil Minstrel: A Republication of the Liberty Min- 
strel, with considerable additions. 228 pages 12mo, cloth 
bound, and lettered Price reduced to 37 1-2 cents. 

The Black Code of the District of Columbia, in force Sep- 
tember 1, 1818. By W. G. Snethen, Counsellor at law. A 
beautiful covered pamphlet of 64 pages octavo. Price 25 
cents. 

Amanda: A Tale for the Times. By Dr. W. H. Brisbane. 
Originally published in the National Era. 52 pages 12mo, 
covered. Priee 12 | 2 cents. 

Calumny Refuted by Facts from Liberia. By the Author 
of “A ‘Tribnte for the Negro.” 48 pages |2mo, covered. 
Price 12 1 2cents. Published in London, 1848. 

Address to the Non-Slaveholders of the South, on the So- 
cial and Political Evils of Slavery. A Tract of 58 pages— 
335 per 1,000, $4 per 100, 50 ceuts per dozen, 5 cents single. 
Narrative of Nehemiah Caulkins, an Extract from “4mer- 
ican Slavery as It Is.” A Tract of 24 pages—$!4 per 1,000, 
$1.50 per 100, 20 cents per dozen, 2 cents single ee 

Kesolutions of the Wisconsin Legislature, on the Subject 
of Siavery; with the Speech of Samuel D Hastings in the 
Assembly, Madison, January 27, 1819. A Tract of 32 pages— 
$18 per 1,000, $2 per 100, 30 cents per dozen, 3 cents single. 

Address of the Free Soil Association of the Districc of Co- 
Inmbia to the Pe«ple of the United States. 16 pages octavo— 
$1.50 per 100, 2 cents single. ‘ 

Together with a general assortment of standard publica. 
tions on the subject of Slavery, at wholesaie and retail. 
ocy~ A few hundreds of the Liberty Almanac for 1849, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

Books of every description, for sale in New York, will be 
obtained, un order, fer friends of the Society. 

dere must be aceompanied by the cash, and specify the 
mode of conveyance by which the books are to be forwarded. 
Att tracts and pamphlets weighing less than an ounce and a 
half are charged two and a half cents each, for any distance, 
if sent by mail. WILLIAM HARNED, 

Agent of the Am. and Foreign Anti Slavery Society, 
t. 6. No. 61 John street. 





Sep 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slavehclding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York, Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 


61 John street, New York. 
JUDGE JAY'S REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 
Cheap, for Gratuitous Circulation. 


Fo gratuitous circulation, this admirable work can now 
be had, in paper covers. at the following rates, much 
cheaper than even 58 a tracts. viz: six copies for one 
dollar, and 100 for $15, or, on poorer paper, for $13. Apply to 
W. ©. BROWN, 216 Cornhill, Boston. $ gui 

WILLIAM HARNED., 61 John street, New York. 

JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, 84 Arch atreet, Phila. 
Nov. 25—2m 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
B' RNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Mair 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner t« 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Stater 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
a rar pa Tennessee, New York ,and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—' 














NOTICE, 
Cossrercnyen ss and others desiring to communi- 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 
and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New York, my - 
ms one aga address. J. C. HARRINGTON. 
ov. 29, 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
J pwncrncnr ibe from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by mation cheep purchases tor cash, by 
Gan i'and') Weth Sue Snes, Pups ebed 
08. vorth. second 
gop rete 
ree eces. j m In. 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetinge, with Oil Cloths, 
R Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, esale and retail, very low. 


O¢9~ Liberal advances made on Conpigmestnta of Carpatings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 








March 15.—lam12t 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 

HIS new and attrac ive journal for Youth, edited b 
T Mire. Biiley, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Pra, % Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; de.ivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 

Nov. 2. 25 Cornhill Boston. 


BOSTON “ NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by + xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secnre this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, dnring the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must he decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTI’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND REVAIL S:LK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, vieites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. A 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirsble colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an‘l colurs. 

Cartons palm-fig'd Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls 
all colors. " 


Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 
Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 


Sree Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
teria 








very best 


Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attenti.n. 


icF~ It is enough to say that frum this gigantic and ineom- 
parable assortment of 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS. 
Purchasers wil] be served with any quantity, from asi xpence 
worth to a package, and always at prices entir ely beyond the 
reach of cympetition. 

Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own nae, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 

No. 2 Milk street,(a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30.—3mi 


THE BUSTUON ALMANAC FOR 1550, 
HIS popular Annual, beautifully embellished, bound in 
cloth, and gilt, surpassing any previous number in the 
elegance of its style and the value of its contents, will be 
published about the middle of November. 
IT WILL CONTAIN— 

A new Railroad and Telegraph Map of New England and 
the greater part of the State of New York. Over sixty rail- 
roads are «xhinited, and all the important places on the 
routes. It is finely engraved on steel, and is alone worth the 
price of the whole work. 

Calendarand memoranda pages embellished with vignettes 
of the twelve Presidents.of the United States, with brief 
Statistical sketches imparting new information. 

A complete City Record, being a systematic compilation of 
the various departments of the Guvermment, recent laws, 
finances, public improvementa, including the water works, 
(with fine engravings,) a business directory of Boston, tables 
of streets, wharves, balls, buildings, offices, societies, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, expresses, omnibuses, mails and postages 
to all parts of the world, rates of wharfage, weather tables, 
local events, &c. 

Stace Guverument, probate conrts and commissioners of 
insolvency in Massachusetts; United States Government, 
with members of Congress politically designated; general 
events during the past year of tumult and change ; and 
mavy other useful statistics. 

This Almanse has 220 clorely printed pages, and contains 
more than an ordinary octavo of five hundred pages, which 
would sell for two or three dollars. For the Almanac, the 
price is only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, with a liberal 
disc unt at wholesale. it is retailed at all the stores in New 
England, and the cities of the South and West. . ° 

The work will in future be conducted by the undersigued, 
agreeably to arrangement with the late S. N. Dickinson, its 
former proprietor. 

Orders sent immediately to Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., 
29 Corahill, or to Mr. Thomas Groom, 82 State street, Pub- 


lishers, will be early answered. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY. 


Nov. 15—3t 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, _ 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
‘ al court—first Monday in February, May, and Oe- 
ober. 
Circuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
0¢g~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 











DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clar} 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, !linois. 

CALVIN DE WOLF. 


Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 





GREAT [IMPROV EM ENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodhury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


} ye subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine wiil plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any ma;+hiue hereto 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whele width and 

length of the material, and does not take more than two 

thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount o1 





work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machiue is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the rub- 
seriber, (post paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 


May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mass. 





Oy -The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 
The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio. Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the St«tes of Wisconsin and ILinois. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 


JUBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 





For one thousand copies - i ee - $20.06 
For one hundred copies - . . ° - 2.50 
For one dozencopies - : - - : - 40 
Forasinglecopy- - - + ae Ss 5 


The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretapy of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of secnring the 
active co operation of An'i-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 
Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they cap be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum ander one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 Joun street, New York. 


~ BOARDING, 

RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
between Fuurth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25—tf 


STOMACH BITTERS, 
ANTI-DYSPEPTIC & STOMACH BITTERS 
pD*: Aloysius Chatard’s Anti-Dyspeptic and Stomach Bit- 

ters will effectually cure dyspepsia, liver complaint, 

chronic or nervous debility, indigestion, diseases of the kid- 
neys, and all diseases arising from a 
Weak or Disordered Stomach. 
They soon remove all acidity, and give tone and actiopto 
the stomach, and assist digestion; they are ENTIRELY 
VEGETABLE, and contain NO ALCOHOLIC STIM 
ULANT, and will in every ease PERMANENTLY DE- 
STROY THE MOST OBSTINATE COSTIVE- 
NESS, and renovate the whole system; removing ai tmpn- 
rities from the body, and remnants of previons disease, and 
give health and vigor to the frame, thereby preventing 
frightful dreama, walking while asleep, &c., which often ac- 
company the above afilictions. 

Persons of sedentary habits should occasionally use them; 
they will prevent mach pain and sickness and depression of 


spirits. 
Derangement of the Liver and Stomach 

Are sources of insanity. From disorder or obstruction, a 
morbid action of the eympathetic and other nerves foliows, 
and the functions of the brain are impaired and deranged ; 
derangement there will also produce disease of the heart, 
skin, lungs, and kidneys It is owing to the same cause that 
thousands die with cholera, bilious or yellow fever, and that 
most baneful disease, consnmption, 

THE LIVER.—Its office is to secrete the bile, and sepa- 
rate all impurities from the blood, ‘Then, how necessary for 
the health is the proper pe:fa@rmance of this function; 7F 
DISEASED, IT CANNOT PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
which, if sent to the lungs, brain, and other parts of the sys 
tem, in a morbid condition, will canse jaundice, insanity, 
consumption &c., &c.,and by withholding the stimulus from 
the intestines, produce dyspepsia, piles, and many other 
complaints. 

THE STOMACH is an important organ in the economy, 
as upon it yon depend for the success and all the advantages 
to be derived from the administration of internal medicines. 
Its functions are of the utmost importance to every one, as 
it constitutes the source and fountain of life, which is, nu- 
trition. No organ possssses anch remarkable sympathies, 
none such remarkable power in modifying every part of the 


system. 

WEAK AND DELICATE CHILDREN are made 
strong by using these Bitters. Ip fact, they are a family 
medicine—they can be administered with perfect safety to a 
sa one year old, the most delicate female, or a man of 
ninety. 

Persons visiting districts harassed annually with fever 
and agne, or any fever of a bilious nature, will find that by 
the timely use of one or two bottles, they will not in one in- 
stance take this disease, as they will renovate and strength- 
en the system. and carry the bile off in its natural channel. 
Prevention is better than cure. 

Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles, $5. 

Agents for Chatard’s Stomach Bitters. 

A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William atrects, 
New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 33 Cornhill, Boston. 

L. Wilcox, Pittsburgh, Pa Gad Chapin, Louisville, Ky. 

J. H. Reed, Chicago, Ill, 

G. F. Thomas, (late Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street, 
Cineinnati. 

Henry Killbourne & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B. PALMER, the Ameri N i 
sMER, t¢ rican Newspaper Agent, is, 

e for the National Era, and authorized to take i 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates 48 requirey 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congr+sa atreet; Niw Y nf 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of T hehe 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of N om 
and Fayette streets, _ 


OF Ss. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sut. 


scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State st 
ares «alg reet, Bo, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Bre san 








THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
HE Water-Cure Journal and Herak 
L published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance. ¢ 
tain ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated Wither 
eres the structure and anaton:y of th vaadion 
human body, with familiar explanatio il} 
stood by all PP dy planations, easily to} 
The Water-Cure Journal, emphati 
: ( al, phatically a Journal 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and ! “ of 
ty, has now been before the public several j ears : 
have expressed their approval of it } it 
circulation of upwards of Fiiteen ‘Thousand e pies. ‘This 
ry is edited by the leading Hydropathie practiti: mere 
aided by numerous able contributors in yario 
own and other countries. rehads-t> tig alam 
_FOWLERS & WELLS, Publi-hers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassan st., N.Y. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL Jo URNAL, 
‘pas Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty 
®1X or More Cetavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad 
vance, — 
To re,orm and perfect ourgelves and our race, ia the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must nuder-tand t) 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, ¢ ‘d 
Vital Magnetism, en. brace, and hence fully expound all th 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and esuses of 
Say nating the philosopher's stone of { hiverss] 


i of Reforms ia 


1€ entire 
€ under. 


£ CV is 
ly and they 
y giving it a month\y 





Noy. 15~—3m 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the snalysis and locat 
of son e phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engray } 
or an article on their combinations; and aleo the ory: " ! 
tion and character of some distinguished peisonage. acy : 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent arti¢ les < 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments ¥ 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st. N. York 
To whom all communications should be addres; eil 
Nov. 15—3m 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC IA844- 
TUTE, 
Peep aeg cc from all parts of the United States- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county tow 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, ard five miles from } r 
Bank—having been opened under favorable My iCOR, ip tt 
in successful operation, for the enr®er Gout, Kher, ratisn 
Br.nchitis, Consumption, Dyspe psia,Conetipaticon, 1) Ss 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutan 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N.J., and receutiy of the Round Hill Retreat 
—engrvenetaa Mind 
nis Institution was built expressly for a Water ( - 
Establishment, is capable of feve.sateen’ pel en an Dae 
and abundantly supplied with water Of the purest « ~ ty 4 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment ; but afew years have elapsed sine € the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re 
sult of its administration, in beth acute and chronic Ns § Se 
has convinced the most incredulous of its fic acy —" 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nn 
merous and astonishi. ¢ cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission tien 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant. derire ia; 
furmation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themeelves, who will certify tothe benefit which. ' 
ceived wh: le at the Parkeville Institute, 

The winter is the best season tor Hydropathie treaty 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a eure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system ure more manifest. 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. F 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the Miexhaustible - 
ply of water, its proximity tothe city, and the advanta a 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac 
tices of the Water Cure, : 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every reom 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath’ The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main pli 
is supplied from an exclusive epring of cold water 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected wit} 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. , 

Parseville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrions a) 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be bad with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several ‘ines 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, wou!d also tender them the 
forts and conveniences of a home. 
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TERMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dullars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol ars per week, which includes board. 
treatment, and a!] other charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodati.n, will be charged aceording|y 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure aii 
diseases ; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 


have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to beeome patiewts cr not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila 


delphia, or at the Institute, fir which a fre of five dollars 
is to be paid at the tiwe of making the examination. 
Persons at a distance: can obtain an opinion as to the pro 


bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to Samven Weep, Secretary, 5° 
Scuth Fourth St., Philadelphia, vor to PR. Dexter, on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blaukets, four comfurtables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at th« 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
dle horses, (fur Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs dgily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 

VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edittes > A compi- 
lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hen J. i. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Paltrey, and others, on the relations o 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. Hy | 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W, Brown, a Fi 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 cents. 

Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human Life, il!us- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry UC. Wright. “There is properly no hi 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $1 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston 











REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Holden’s Jllustrated Dollar Magazine. 


INCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga 
zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
scriher, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 
No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important in provements, Which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretofvre 
given, and contributions from sume of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu- 
lar Magazine, ada ted to the wante cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which cl aracter- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the dag, and trom the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magad@nes.” ‘Ihe !I/ 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 

Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will he ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be adlmit- 
ted, so that it may safely Le taken by persons of the utmort 
refinement, and read at tLe fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. ; 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature 

From the business and literary connections.eeady estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can aflord will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, aud 
Yathing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
fnl industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 








The extren low rate at which it is published } reclude 8 
the hope of profi anal a circulation greater than that 
which any litera period Se" ger yet attained; but, 
with the new 9nues daily opening Sex he cirentxtion ol 


works of meri# the constantly increasing pope «tl 
country ; the¢heapness of the Magazine, and the super 
of its lite“Ty and artistic attractions to those of any 
work i Menaed j the proprietor fearless'y engages 1" oe t id 
terpp¥e Which will be sure to benefit the public if it shou’ 
nopénrich himself, 

“he Magazine will be under the editorial charge 2% 
ervision of 


jority 
other 
lL an- 


Charles F. Briggs, 
who bas been connected with it from the beginning. 


The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biogray hieal eketeh fy 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, whiéfi have formed a eonspicuens 


feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the succeedin & 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar valu’ 
to religious people of every denomivation. 
The Fifth Volume 
will commence on the First of January next, hut will be issued 
on the 15th of December, Each number will consist of 
64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings. 

The Terme are : 

One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magezine will be plainly and carefully ¢!- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numi«ts 
ean be at any time supplied when ordered, but will he ile 
ducted from the time for which payment has be en received. 
Kemittances may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, pw" 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and ¢ ncloged in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidenee of the fact. - 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty cop" ; of 
$15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the mont a 
Jannary, will be furnished at four cents each, and | o . 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. ae 

Newspaper publishers who will insert this T rospecti . 
times, ana notice the Magazine montbly, will receive a bo"! 
yolume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the — 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in ™ "s 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters must be i 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau“! 5 

Tork,” and post-paid in all cases. i 

OS ee = W. H. DIETZ, Proprietor. ; 


19 fort 
d 


1g 





COMMISSION STORE. 


M. GUNNISON, General Commission M 
W Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. le 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 


. t 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lied Iron ¢ meet oo 
Pp will stand more fire than any others made ee sestt, 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber a 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in — vers, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, mn. Seal and 
Portable Water Closets for the, 3 Deore. for Banks and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire INS & WATSON, 2 
mer 76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and _— tee 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. 


LARD OIL. wt 

H he finest quality, 
1L.—Lard Oil of the omg 

Tanto s age Ape an Cae a also for eae ays be 
eltiona me ured without acids, ca expressly 

in strong barrels, prep’ in the 

mf ived and execnted ft ales 


a Atlantic, and Southern cities, alao for the We 


erchant, 1" 
0. W3.—tY 











Sept. 6.—eot Nov 16 
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